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|* rH} early day of July, a caravan of 
moving trucks plied between 1634 | 
Street and 2401 Virginia Avenue in Wash 
ington. Less than twenty-four hours after 
the last vanload pulled away, a 
peared on the old Headquarters: TH 
BeinGc CLEARED . . Fora few brief w 
the “‘clubhouse”’ stood. Many 
known it passed by, each bearing her own 
memories and saying her own farewell 
For nearly forty years the ivy-covered 
brownstone with its warm = graciousnes 
and quiet dignity had been AAUW’s home 
and had borne witness to AAUW history 
In the summer of 1960, it became part of 
that history 

Phis fact marks a dramatic watershed 
in the story of AAUW. Pausing on the 
threshold of the ‘60s, we pay tribute to 
what has gone before, knowing that ou 
mandate is not to dwell on the past but 
to build on it 

It is a striking coincidence that our move 
to the Educational Center occurs at a tim 
of unprecedented urgency in world history 
In an atmosphere heavy with crises, dark 
ened by cynicism and despair, the Educa 
tional Center symbolizes our faith in the 
future, our sense of responsibility for it 

But this responsibility transcends bricks 
and mortar. It is implicit in the estab 
lishment of the AAUW Educational Foun 
dation with its challenging potential for 
educational leadership, in our continuing 
evaluation of Association philosophy, in our 
efforts to refine AAUW program by strip 
ping it of extraneous accretions which dull 
our perception, in our determination to 
establish program priorities which will 
channel our energies to fields “‘in keeping 
with our purpose.” 

This is a dynamic association. Amidst 


the dangers confronting civilization today 


we can “rejoice as a strong man to run a 


race, for our roots are 


proud, and our promis 





DR. HALLIE FARMER 


The great use of life is to spend it for some- 
thing that outlasts it Wintiam JAMeEs 





In Memoriam ... 


N the evening of June 20, Dr. Hallie Farmer arrived at the Washington 

QO airport to attend the State Presidents Conference, of which she was 
chairman, and the meetings of the AAUW and Educational Foundation 
Boards, of which she was First Vice-president. Suddenly stricken with a heart 
attack, she died before reaching the hospital She had given many years of 
faithful and inspired service to the Association 

At the time of her death, she was a member of the Anderson (Ind.) Branch, 
and she was memorialized at the July Indiana Division Workshop as “our 
First Vice-president, our own Indiana Dr. Farmer who came back to us and 
to her home town of Anderson when she retired in 1956 she was one 
1 tts 

\ noted and well-loved educator, Dr. Farmer had been Professor of History 
and Head of the Social Science De partment ¢ f Alabama College in Montevallo 
until her 1956 retirement. She had served as President of the Alabama Joint 
Legislative Council, of which she was a founder, and as Vice-president of the 
National Council on State Legislation from 1961 to 1946. Her publications 
nceluded Legislative Process tn Alabama and contributions to the Dictionary 
of American Biography, the Dictionary of American History, and numerous 
periodicals. In 1954, she was named \labama’s Woman of Achievement. 

After serving the Alabama State Division as Legislative chairman and as 
President, Dr. Farmer joined the AAUW national Board as Legislative 
(Chairman. Under her chairmanship, the Association Survey Committee, which 
concluded its work in 1957, formulated a number of recommendations which 
have made AAUW history. Her dedication to scholarly principles had most 
recently been reflected in her devotion to the spirit of the Educational Foun 
dation and her work in her dual role of Association First Vice-president and 
Chairman of the Committee on Program Development and Research 

At its June 26 meeting, the Association Board voted funds to establish a 
Hallie Farmer Memorial research fund in the Foundation, to which further 
contributions may be made in her honor. The following resolution was passed 

“The Board of Directors of the American Association of Unive rsity Women 
expresses its personal sorrow and its sense of immeasurable loss in the death of 
Dr Hali e Farmer 

* Halli Farmer jyave to the Association over a pe riod of years a leaders} p that 
was unsurpassed in clearness of thought and in courage She understood the Asso 
ciation’s program in its breadth and depth. She responded to the problems of the 
branches and of individual members with sympathy, with patience, and u ith wise 
COUNTS ling 

“Ter vision for the continuing achievements of the Association was clear and 
unfaltering and she transmitted that vision to us 

** May the me mory of Hallie Farmer sustain and rene leterminatio? 


reach the realization of her hope s for the Association 
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In This Issue... 


Y SPECIAL request of our Association 
B President, your national committees 
and Washington Staff are making a de- 
effort to get to 
time, all vital statistics and pertinent in 
formation concerning the 1961 
tion. It will be held here in Washington, 
19-23, in 
largest possible number of members the 
opportunity of Educa 
tional Center dedicated. We will also try 


to give you, in preconvention issues, a 


termined you, in good 


( onven- 


June order to provide to the 


seeing the new 


running picture of convention program 


planning (but read with that ever-neces 
sary proviso “Subject to Change.” 

Pay particular attention to the fol- 
lowing pages: 23 and 36-38, for impor- 
tant convention notices 

*61 Convention Theme: Jn Kee; 
With Our Purpose. 

cow Cw 5 
Your Staff and Association Committee 


always try, within the limits of Journal 


cw 


space, to give something in every 
But the 


espe ( lally 


issue 
on all program aspects mush- 
rooming of activities, 
1957, this 


sible. Despite handicaps, however, we've 


since 


has made well-nigh impos 
a fair sampling for you this October. 
There’s a Status of Women Committee 
article beginning on page 19, one from 
Mass Media on pages 24-26. From Arts, 
the article with pictures on pages 31-34 
An editorial by Dr 


double purpose: International Relations 


Spector serves a 


specifically and the new concept of pro 
gram focus generally. Also from Inter 
Relations, UN Observer on 


page 43 and from our Higher Education 


national 


Associate, another forward-looking edi 


6 


torial. You will also want to read about 
the 1960 Achievement Award 


pages 39 40) and important Fellowships 


winner 


Program data on pages 54-55. 
ow Gwe 

Probably the two matters uppermost in 

the eves of members are the Educational 

Center and the Educational Foundation 

As we write, the Staff has been operat 

weeks, with 


ing in the Center for some 


efficiency in new surroundings alread) 
Visiting members 


tours.” We 


you in the 


quite well established. 


have come on “inspection 


hope to see many more ol 


months to come (se¢ espe ially page 50) 
If you read the Cornerstone Ceremonies 
then, 
your picture of the Center will 
still better rounded. See also 
29, for the latest on the still color 
film story that is in preparation 

Dr. Althea Kratz Hottel presented at 


State 


story and 


15-47 


bec ome 


as well, pages 29-80 


page 


Presidents Conference a Founda 
tion progress report of paramount inter 
est. Her major points are on pages 15-18 
And on page 42, 


A full page of Foundation news! 


our latest new feature 


Oo of 
SPECIAL Novice: The new edition of the 
Branch Leaders’ Handbook, announced in 
the spring GDL, has been postponed. The 


reason? It was decided to devote major 


cw 


energy, instead, to an over-all Association 
manual for all AAUW leaders State as 
well as branch and including financial 
aspects. It is hoped that this manual will 
be published shortly after the 1961 Con 
For the 
should retain the original edition in their 
files 


vention. meantime, branches 


And on page 59, interim help 
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The NEAR LOOK 


and the 


FAR VISION 


on last spring the AAUW Board of 


J) Directors, various committees, in- 
cluding the Convention Program Com- 
mittee, and the State Presidents Confer- 
have all great deal of 


attention and thought to the program of 


ence directed a 
the Association as a whole. Consideration 
has been given to the philosophy on 
which our Association program is built, 
the criteria by which we test it, the appeal 
of the program to the individual members 
of the Association, and our responsibility 
as individual members for promoting and 
developing the program 

Some time ago, I ran across the story of 
Indian 
lake. The 
Indian would paddle along the wooded 
shore of the lake and suddenly he would 


stop and say “Here.” 


a man who was fishing with an 


guide in a remote mountain 


Sure enough, every 
time the fisherman was successful. Finally 
he said to his guide, “How do you know 
so exactly where to stop? This whole shore 
looks alike to me.”’ After thinking for a 
moment, the Indian said, “‘ Well, I guess I 
use first the near look and then the far 
The look at our AAUW 
Program holds us to tradition and the 
treadmill of the present, but the far vision 
enables us to look to the future, in full 
realization both of tradition and of the 


vision.” near 
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present. If we allow ourselves to be caught 
in the treadmill of the present there are 
certain dangers and pitfalls which open 
before us. If we cling blindly to the ideals 
and objectives of our founders, we shall 
not be able to face the future, not only 
in full appreciation of the past, but also 
with willingness to accept the fact of 
change and with readiness to recognize 
that the world of 1960 is a very different 
world from that of 1880. 

In speaking of a certain author, some- 
one commented to William Dean Howells 
that his laurels were fading. ** Yes,” re- 
plied Howells, 


them.” The temptation to rest on our 


“he’s been resting on 
laurels of tradition is enticing and insidi- 
ous. When one considers the purpose, poli 
cies, and program of the AAUW and its 
achievements over the last eighty years, 
it would be easy enough to lean back and 
rest on past glories. But when I remember 
the fading laurels and the thousands of 
women who in the past seventy-eight 
years have made this organization what it 
is today I know there is plenty left to do 
if we are to continue to be the wonderful 
organization we have been in the past. 
‘Two points come to mind in this con- 
nection. The first of these is “Program 
Versus Programs.” after I 


soon was 





rie ard 


1955 | 


elected your President in 
Blanche Dow give a with that 
title. I have I be 
lieve the idea is fundamental to the de 
we call “The AAUW 
must take, 
such a choice as Robert Frost describes in 
his poem called ““The Road Not Taken.”’ 
fork in a 


and dawdled over the casu 


speer hy 


never forgotten it, for 


velopment of wha 


Program.” It is a choice we 


Ile came to a th 


woodland pa 
| proble m of 
which side to follow. But all the time he 
knew his choice would have fateful conse- 
quences. He chose one of the paths, as he 
had to do, and at the end of the poem he 
says: 

I shall be telling this with a sig! 
Somewhere ages and ages hence 
Two paths diverged in a road and I 


I took the one less travelled Vv, 
And that made all the difference 


that 
happens to all of us. Decisions! And if we 
think about it 
makes all the difference. 
What decisions do we as 


Mr. Frost was describing something 


seriously every decision 


AAUW 


bers have to make? Concerning the «a 


mel 


tivities of our particular branch, about 
program, about taking stands on current 
issues, about assuming our responsibilities 
as college women, committed to thi pur 

pose and policies of this Association? How 
do we choose which road to take when we 
come to the fork? How often do our pro 
gram committees rest on the particular 
laurel of what Dr. Tompkins has referred 
to as “the ‘deceptive security’ of the o1 

ganization’? 

When a committee develops a program 
for the year that is little more than a series 
of speeches, each vaguely related to some 
one of our subject matter emphases, it is 
relying on this deceptive security of the 
organization. It is merely announcing a 
series of programs that might be the out 
the de 
lineation of a well-planned program r 
lated to AAUW philosophy and purpose 

The program of the 
flected in the State 


line of a lecture course, but not 


Association, r 
Divisions and in the 


what causes members to 
AAUCW 


lated and disconnected programs which 


branches, is not 


lose interest in the It is the unre- 


we present as intellectual fare for college 


women. This fork in the road, program 
versus programs, presents a real decision 
that will make all the difference. 

Who makes the Association 
All of us, the members. The AAUW has 


alway . prided itself on being democral 


Program? 


This means that Cul h 1hit mibx r has a Voice 
in its policy 
tent 


ments and 


making and its program con 


‘ 


and that each shares in its achieve 


prestige It means, oOo, that 
Cul h Indy idual rile mber carrie Sa responsi 
bilits to interpret the Association Lo the 


‘ 


to explain to the public 


community and 


the connection between our purpose and 


our program and how our program pro 


motes our purpose and our philosophy 
and why we have chosen certain program 
emphases. 

a cartoon which 
Hokinson ladies” 
government. One 
“Well, I cer 
tried to shift 
the blame by saving that we the people 
re the is hard to take 


the re sponsibility for being we the people, 
Stephen Vincent 


Someone once sent mre 


© Hie len 


lecture on 


showed two 


] ‘ 
MaAVINE a 


commented to the other, 


tainly didn’t like the way he 
government.” It 


but that is demo racy 
Benet has said: 


nel 
is much 


Let uS Say t 
with our lips but in our 
this: I my 


myself must accept responsibilities. Democ- 


self am a part ol democracy 


racy is not merely i privile e to be enjoyed 


it is a trust to keep and maintain. 


Mr. Benet was talking about Americans, 


but I am talking about AAUW members. 
We too 


heritage a trust to keep and maintain 


must consider our democratic 

We must see to it that all members, new 
and old, are familiar with Association pur- 
pose and policy : that each one understands 
and accepts her responsibility to keep this 
trust handed down to us from those women 
who had the far vision of what this organi- 


zation could be. If this kind of member 


AAUW 
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ship orientation takes place, we shall have 
a program instead of programs 

My second point has to do with values 
First rate program quality is one. How do 
you test a program for quality? One test is 
whether a program changes the attitudes 


of a group from a prejudiced point of view 


to an objec tive, fair-minded point of view. 
Of course the difficulty is that what may 
seem prejudiced to me may seem objective 
to you. But even that hurdle can be over- 
if all the facts ure presented fairly 
and if the program is developed with 


come, 


conviction, evidence, and reason 

A program of quality probably does not 
prov ide an afternoon of relaxation, as does 
Nor does 


it merely add to a member’s knowledge 


bridge, or flower arrangements 
Instead it does something to a person, 1 
transforms one at some vital point, as our 
education should have 
college. It is the invisible things about us 
that are significant, what Janet MacDon 


ald once called “the intangibles that you 


transformed us in 


can never hang on the wall and exhibit at 
your state convention.” Real programs of 
quality, if we care enough about them to 
them attend 


these invisible, intangible essen 


promote and them, can 
change 


tials 


Diversity of Membership 
Another 


to make the program appeal to each indi 


value is the method by which 


vidual member. This of course is closely 
tied to quality of program, but il has al 


I hold 


the conviction that a program of quality 


1 
the same time a wider significance 


will appeal to a majority of our members 
the fact that 
d by 


whi h 


llowever we may as well fac 
lLeve lye re rch 


not every nie mber wil 
kind of 


requires no effort on her part 


any program, except Ole 
There will 
always be disinterested, apathetic, and 
disgruntled members 


There 


bership which we 


is another element in our mem- 


must not overlook, in 


trying lo appeal to every member, and 


that is the diversity and nonhomogeneity 


of our memb« rship This diversity is al 
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once our strength and our weakness. It is 
our strength because of the common core 
of our membership-eligibility. Whether we 
are professional or nonprofessional per- 
sons, this was our card of admission to the 


AAUW. However it could 


weakness if either the professional or the 


become a 


nonprofessional members should become 
the dominant element in our membership. 

In developing a program to appeal to 
such a widely diversified membership, we 
must begin with the present needs, inter- 
est, and resources of a group and build 
from and upon these points, within the 
framework of the purpose, philosophy, 
and policies of the Association. This could 
be more easily done if we could be sure 
that every member had the same reason 
for joining the Association, just as she 
has the same basis of membership. But 
the reasons for joining are probably as 
diverse as our membership itself 


Many Outstanding Programs 


We have 


ing branch programs with wide member- 


many excellent and outstand- 
ship appt al. They have all been developed 
on a set of standards and criteria that ap- 
plied to the particular branch in question, 
but many of which can be adapted to 
other brane he Ss, considering the needs and 
equirements of the individual branch. 
In considering the appeal of an organ 
ization and its program to its members, we 
should also consider the place and con 
tribution of a voluntary organization like 
the AAUW 
twentieth century In an 
the Council of National Organizations 
ago, Dexter Keezer, Vice 
president of the McGraw, Hill publishing 


company 


in the United States in this 


address be fore 
some years 


, said 


Everything that has happened is enhancing 
the importance of the national organization. 

The simpl fact is that the local com 
it is on the 
The 
ocial, polity al, and economic 
in this co itry 


munity is not there [any more}; 


nove, it IS vols somew he re else. 


strength of t 


abric depends to an increas- 


9 





+ 


ing degree on the strength of our national 


organizations 


Such organizations as the AAUW, if Mr 
Keezer is to be believed, are taking the 
place of the local community 

In this mobile, changing world in which 
we live, one of the few stable things in 


life is an organization with a farflung 
membership. If a family from 
Maine to Florida, or from California to 
New York, the AAUW 
either place can find a familiar group who 
talk Such a 


group thus offers the best opportunity for 


moves 


member from 


her language. voluntary 
the individual to continue and strengthen 
the main interests of her life in the midst 
of change, complexities, and tensions 
Thus the value of the appeal of our pro 
gram to the individual members of the 
(Association becomes of paramount impor 
tance in maintaining stability and co 
herence in an uneasy and rapidly changing 
world. 
But we 
stability and familiarity to lead us into 
that 


has mentioned. It is a 


must not allow the desire for 
“deceptive security’ Dr. Tompkins 
narrow road and 
there are many alluring forks in it! 

the thought 


that perhaps we Worry too much about 


Sometimes occurs to me 
what can’t be helped. The will to perfe: 
tion is admirable, but we must not let it 


blind us to the worth of what we have. 


We must 
eager to achieve our best potentialities 
that we cannot start with even a small be 
ginning. The story is told of an old Ver 
mont lady who died in the gracious old 


not allow ourselves to be so 


home in which she had been the fourth 
Nothing had 


thrown away in a hundred years. The last 


generation to live. been 
surviving relative, a niece, had come to 
dispose of the contents and sell the house 
While she was working in the attic, she 
was constantly bothered by a paper bag 
hanging from the rafters, which she had 
to duck as she went back and _ forth 
Finally took it Tied around 
the end was a slip of paper on which the 


she down. 
ink was faded, but she managed to make 
out the description of the contents of the 
bag. In faded spidery writing she read 
Pieces of string too short to use 

We should not continue to keep pieces 
of string too short to use. In our states, 
our regions, and our branches we should 
keep before us a clear picture of what 
this Association can be, if every membe1 
is made aware of the potentialities before 


us. We should make all 


our members aware of the part they must 


determine to 
play if we are to realize these potential 
ities 

Qur past is our heritage, our present is 
our responsibility, and our future is our 
destiny We should keep both the near 
look and the far 


Vision. 


In Keeping With Our Purpose 


In keeping with 


its purpose, 


the Association shall deve lop a 


program to enable college women to continue their own in- 


tellectual growth, to further the advancement of women, and 


to dis¢ harge the spec lal 


re sponsibilities to society 


of those 


who have enjoved the advantages of higher education 


From the 


AAUW By-Laws, Artic 


Sect 





EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 
CORNERSTONE 
CEREMONIES 


Dr. Tompkins 


W.." the cornerstone alre ady ct mented 
j * 
in for constructional purposes, the 


long-awaited Cornerstone Ceremonies for 


the Educational Center, which took place 
June 24, were as symbolic in essence as 
the 1958 Ground Breaking, 
ribboned shovel preceded the front end 
some eight months. Queried 
about the June 24 date, Dr. Tompkins 
had replied ““AAUW builds from the top 


down.” But the late date made it possible 


where a be- 


loader by 


state to be represented, since 


State 


for every 
the ceretmnonies highlighted Presi 
dents Conference week 

Gathered in the Board Room, still un- 
furnished, and with its windows 
with paint, 
delegates, Board, Staff, Foundation mem- 


bers, and honored guests were privileged 


many 


white conference 


splashed 


to hear not only Dr. Tompkins’ remarks, 
but President Hawkes as presiding offi- 
cer: Dr. George M 
tion; the history of the construction of 
the Mrs. Arne Fisher, 
Building Planning Committee Chairman, 
and Milton Fischer, the Architect, and 
Dean Flora Rawls, Chairman of the 
Building Fund Committee. The principal 
speaker was Dr. Arthur 5. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 


Docherty’s invoca- 


building from 


tion 
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The metal box which was later placed 
behind the already laid cornerstone stood 
by a table at the front of the room. As 
Dr. Hawkes placed each memorial article 
in the box, she described its significance 
For a list of the inserted, see 
page 211 of the May JourNaL. A memo- 
rable note occurred President 
Hawkes called to the dais Dr. Mary 
Alice Parrish of Vandalia, Missouri, the 
only person present who had also been 
at the dedication of the 1634 Eve Street 
Headquarters. Dr. Parrish was the first 
AAUW Southwest Central Regional Di 
rector. Special tribute was paid to the 
Presidents of the fifteen 100 Percent 
States as of June 1, and plaques for the 
Center formally 
page 29). The gift of a map, showing the 
AAUW branches, by the 
Heads and Quarters Club, composed of 
members of the Headquarters Staff, was 
announced. 

Said Milton Fischer: 


articles 


when 


were presented See 


locations of 


to have 
been associated with vou in this effort. As 


It has been a great privilege for me 
Architect, I have felt deeply my responsi 
bility for design to 
reality your needs and aspirations. I believe 
this 


translating through 


this building successfully symbolizes 


effort. 





“Yours has been a dynamic, significant structivel and effectively, just as youl 
expanding organization,” said Dr. Adams. founders said so many years ago. 
“You have not been content to accept “Again I do not mean this in any 


' 


the status quo. You have been sensitive, narrow vocational sense. I mean it in 


not alone to the needs of women, but to the broadest possible cultural, social, 
the needs of society and to the needs of and intellectual sense. We all know how, 
our country. regretfully, we frequently have to say 
“When we realize that today more Well, I studied ph losophy or French or 
than a third of the work force in the mathematics or whatever subject you 
United States is made up of women and care to name n school, but Oo} course / 
that the proportion of women in that have not had any use for it since and so 1 
work force is steadily increasing, it is have forgotten it. Yet we know that it is 
quickly apparent th: there Is mol the full use of the human being’s poten- 
much more, to be done properly to arti tial as a learner, as a doer, and as a 
ulate the various aspects of women’ thinker that brings the genuine sense of 
careers into a more relevant and cohe: fulfillment which I deem to be the very 
ent pattern. As was indicated in a recent essence of successful living 
statement of the American Council o ‘I take it that it is precisely this aim 
Education’s Commission on the Edu of fulfillment which should guide our 
tion of Women activities today and tomorrow as we 
think of women’s role in the societ of 
Recent surv show Ulat a larger | today and tomorrow. Because of the 1m 
porto 1 Ol - - ontinue the! ; , oF portance A of the role ‘ of wife al a mothe I 
higher levels than do women. This is wast because of the profound influence that a 
ful and unfortunate, for research indicat 





that a high proportion of those girls wiles cis wife and mother can and does have on 


not continue their education are fully qua the spirit at d outlook of the coming gen 
ified to take advantage of further stud eration, there surely ts wide opportuni 

But girls are subject to special deterrents in for the eff clive use ot every tale nt tha 

continuing their ed ation, among WwW ( t wWworlhan na pos t 5. but even th S post S 
are such tangible ones as the inadequacy of its questions 

current methods of meeting financial need ‘When the children are grown and re 


: . ee BS ' ee eine ‘ . 
and the shortage i living qua I I sponsibilities of motherhood are no longer 


women students. Also when parents must the f 


choose between highe education for a Pe — show ey Seam eenen 
, I} still be relativel young. This may 
or a daughter, the son’s education is consid 
ered more necessary and usett tha that offer the possibil ty ol the rm umption ol 
a daughter. Such deterrents need to be m profe ssional or technical employment, or 
precisely identified and offset | onstruc volunteer service to the community or to 
tive action. the nation. This, tos important, for 
igain it is only through use of one’s tal 
‘] know now that you won't infer from ents that one can possibly gain full satis 
my remarks that I am thinking only of — faction 
what women can contribute to the work “In the end, then, the concern of the 
force far from it. The real point Association and of other organizations 
that any education ought to provid interested in these matters is the same 
sufficient basis upon which the one edu ‘The provision for arrangements for women 
cated May live Lo the full st possibl cle whi 1 Way enable them » have continu 
ree a satisfving and productive lif g opportunity for realizing their full 
the time in which that person will live potential 
To be significant, the lt OLS le arned, tf Chis bi if lite our: ceremony here 
principles cultivated, and the values ay his evening. One of the basic impulses 
prehended must be used and used coy f mankind ts to surround the significant 
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events of life with appropriate ceremon) 
Sometimes in our eagerness to move for- 
ward into new activities, we are inclined 
to be impatient of ceremony; we are apt 
to think of the procedures involved as 
being just a lot of red tape and to say to 
ourselves Why do we have to bother with 
this? When we take this position, my 
friends, we forget that just as good com- 
position needs punctuation to make its 
meaning clear, so does the human being 
have a deep need to illuminate the really 
significant events of his life with proper 
dignity and ceremony, and that is the 
meaning of this ceremony we are cele- 
tonight 
and historic event and we should regard 


brating This is a momentous 
it as such 
“In a very real 


Is Thue h like a college 


represt nts a new 


this 


SELLSE, ceremony) 
commencement. It 
beginning, at least so 
far as the means for carrying on the work 
of the Association are concerned. It pre- 
sents the opportunity to review the 
fruitful seventy-nine years of the Associa- 
tion’s history, which, to be sure, is a 
little different from the normal four years 
the students spend in college, yet, never- 


theless, I think there is a parallel 


ill Aspects of Education 


The history of 


fascinating one 


Association 1s a 
I shall not detail it, for 
vou are 


your 
1 am familiar with 
it than I am, but let me just touch on 
high points: The establish- 
ment of branches in the early days, the 
very earliest days; the study of the health 
of women college graduates; the determi- 


sure more 


some of the 


nation of membership policy for institu- 
tions; the offering of graduate fellowships, 
so. that might 
scholars; the 


women become creative 


concern with educational 
legislation; the concern with international 
relations and the prominent part your 
\ssociation had in forming the Interna 
tional Federation of University Women 
(ll of these were achievements of the first 
phase of organizational life of the Ameri 


can Association of University Women. 
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“With the establishment of a Head- 
quarters Office which you had not had be- 
fore 1921, your interest then focused on 
all aspects of education, ranging from 
concern with the fine arts to the social 
matters 
and to the further strengthening of your 
Fellowships both 


studies, again to international 


Program, nationally 
and internationally. 

“The role of the Association in World 
War Il was a vitally important one and 
contributed much to the war effort in a 
that no other 
possibly have contributed 

“And, finally, in the trying days of 
the early fifties, you addressed yourselves 


; 


to the thorny 


way organization could 


questions posed by the 
threat 
full part in clarifying the tangled 
with which 


Communist and again did your 
ssues 
our country was wrestling 
These are all potent ev idences of what 
the Association has done. Ladies, it is a 


solid record of achievement. 


The National Purpose 


‘Il am confident there are several matters 
with which you of nece ssity W ll become 
concerned in the The 


to do with the needs of our colleges and 


future first has 


universities. To my mind, the most 


crucial question which faces education 


and our country is to insure the provision 
of an number of 


adequate qualified 


teachers. To obtain them, we 
shall have to do many things. We shall 
need to encourage more young people, 
both 


possibility of a college teaching career 


college 


men and women, to consider the 


We shall need to supply financial support 
to the institutions in order that they may 


We shall 


find the means to provide adequate facil- 


be adequately paid. need to 
ities, so that they will have a place in 
which to teach 
“A second opportunity which surely lies 
ahead has to do with the better clarifica- 
1, for one, 
a nation as 


tion of our national purpose 
simply do not believe that 
and as well-intentioned as I 


know we are can be said to have sold out 


generous 
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to gadgetry beheve Wwe 


to 


and soft living. | 


are concerned with what happe hs 
human beings everywhere 

nan ‘losely related is a third opportunity 
on the horizon and, indeed, 
For all of 
the 


and 


which I see 
it is on the very near horizon 
the 
past 


concern we have expressed in 
international education 


of all 


uncertain, 


about 


international relations sorts, we 
still 
country, about our role in the family of 


We think 


that the emerging countries of the world 


seem to be mighty as a 


nations seem sometimes to 


frontiers the sense that our 


Phis is 


‘These are coun 


are new 
West 


surely a 


in 


was some decades 


ago 
mistake 


YTOSS 


tries with their own histones, their own 
backgrounds, 


W hic h the \ 


stems to 


their own value s\ 


are as firmly attached as we 


DANCE FOR 


attetr hearing Ravel's * Pavane 
Critie’s First Choice, 19594 
The world that was so narro 
Now 1s wide 
i calanee cite dinbcel 


ts mountains repeat 


The ery »f the sk 


Oh free, free 
Now vou can be 
There is no top 
There is no sic 
Wide, wide 


[s the world 


Its waters cal] 
All its waters 
Crreat and sma 


Its lake 


waters b 


Give the sky to ve 

he sky's very cor 

Neve! opened befo 

And every little po 

(ysreening coo 

(ysives vou the eart iva 

Its might, rivet flow ng mu 


Call you dow 


OA 


are to ours. In seeking to he Ip them, we 


than we 
have to date that it is not enough to pro- 


of 


must recognize more clearly 


vide money or American schemes 
grandiose designs or military alliances. 
“One simple first step is a much wider 
diffusion of knowledge about these coun- 
tries, even to such simple matters as 
their location, the location of their cities, 
their climate, and their natural resources. 
On this knowledge we need to build un- 
derstanding which shall be genuine, not 
foreed, and surely not biased in favor of 
There is 


there is very much, vet to do in this area 


our own. self-interest. much, 


of concern 
“All three broad matters that 
I have mentioned to to 


much relevance to AAU W.” 


these 


secin me have 


DEAD CHILD 


pour une Infante defunte”’ 


(UW Writing Project 


Down to the sea 
Oh, the sea 


Now vou are free 

Seats: Ride, rice 

Out on my tice 

To the edge of the orld 
And beyond 

Oh, the world is so wide 


It is wider than wide 
it has ho top 

It has no side, 

Phi 
For a nightle SS day 
And then does not end 
Oh, it has no end 
And free, fre 
Now you can be 
Free you can run 
To the end of the 


land flows away 


sun 
Vo the far far 
Farth t known sta 
And bevon 
Wannrra De Lo 





The Educational Foundation: 


A Progress Report 


BY ALTHEA KRATZ HOTTEL 


N JUNE 22, 1959, the Convention of the 
Q) American Association of University 
Women ratified the establishment of the 
AAUW Educational 


had been incorporated on January 18, 


Foundation, which 
1958. It seems appropriate after two years 
of its operation for the Association to re 
view the Foundation’s purposes and ac- 
then to 
perspectives for the future and to estab 
lish priorities of emphasis for the immedi 


ate years ahead. This will be a period when 
+} 
li 


complishments and focus on 


1¢ policies and procedures of this new 
and important Foundation will be set up 
on a firm basis 

The modern foundation is a typically 
American phenomenon, although its roots 
may be found in the early classical and in 
\ foundation ac 
tually is a fund established for a purpose 


the medieval societies 


deemed “charitable”’ in law, administered 
under the direction of trustees customarily 
under state or Federal charter, and enjo. - 
ing privileges with respect to taxation and 
continuity of existence not accorded to 
‘“noncharitable”’ trust funds. The fund is 
to be used for a designated purpose, broad 
or narrow as the case may be. 

as AAUW President from 


Dr. Horren serve 
/ report 


1947 to 1951. This s derived from her 


speech at State Presidents ( onference 
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The purpose of the American Associa 
tion of University Women as stated in our 
charter is the uniting of the alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa 
tional work, for the collection and publica 
tion of statistical and other information 
concerning education, and in general for 
the maintenance of high standards of edu 
cation. Historically we are implementing 
this purpose in six ways: 

The branches have instituted study pro 
grams for the members of the Association 
In general, the study data and outlines 
for investigations are 
Headquarters Staff. 

The branches, the State 
Association nationally 


prepared by the 


Divis ons, and the 
have taken action 
and performed public services based on 


preliminary study 

Fellowships Funds and International Grants 
have been raised by the members in the 
branches and awards have been made by 
(Association Committees charged particu- 
larly with this responsibility. This is a key 
point where members of the Association, 
through the branches, participate now 
with the Foundation, to which these funds 
are contributed for investment, the inter 
est being dispersed in the form of Fellow 
Grants, and the 


ships, International 


Achievement Awards 





Lhe survey (% 

recommended to the 1957 
that be found 
Association to develop high-level research, 


Convention 
means should within the 
appropriate to the purposes of the Asso- 


clation, which would contribute. signifi 
cantly to new knowledge, 
and distribute the 
Educational 


taking 


and to publish 
This the 


now Is 


findings. 


Foundation under- 


The maintenance of our earlier Headquar- 
ters Building, the fund 
for, the building of, and the management 
of the AAUW Educational Center, have 
been transferred to the Foundation. 


and how 


raising 


We look forward to having the Foundation 
establish a library which will house docu 
ments and volumes related to the educa 
tional achievements of women, including 
historical material unavailable in 
spec ialized collections on the educational 
activities of university women in_ the 
United States and other countries over a 
period of more than seventy-five years 
The library will be open to American and 


foreign scholars. 


The Committees of the AAUW whose ac- 
tivities relate to functions of the Founda- 
lion remain Association Committees and 
their functions are apportioned between 
the Association and the Foundation as ap- 
propriate. Insofar as their activities relate 
to the Foundation, they are deemed coun- 
terpart Committees of the Foundation 
and then are subject to the direction of 
the Foundation 

There are numerous factors, as the 
membership of the Association knows, 
which simultaneously influenced the AAUW 
to establish the AAUW Educational Four 
dation instead of continuing to carry oul 
total program exclusively in the Associa 
tion itself. In the minds of some people, w 
have been envisaged as a club, or as a 
civic welfare group, rather than as an edu 
cational organization. The clearly defined 
purposes of the AAUW Educational Foun- 
dation as an integral part of our planning 
and efforts should help dispel this con 
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other 


fusion and give the AAUW not only the 
stature il deserves but the opportunity 
for new leadership in education and place 
it on a level with other Foundations that 
are making substantial contributions in 
bettering education. 

The Foundation, with its research fa- 
cilities, can serve to sharpen the program 
goals of the AAUW. It should be in a posi- 
tion to seek grants to go farther with 
projects, conferences, and research than 
would be possible otherwise. What a com- 
mittee intends to do with a study will 
whether it is related to the 
Association or to the Educational Foun- 
dation. 


determine 


Division of Responsibilities 


A division of responsibilities for the ad 
ministration of the Association and all of 
its program from that of the administra 
tion of the Educational Foundation, even 
though the officers and the staff may be 
the same, relieves the AAUW of activities 
not requiring direct AAUW membership 
participation. The AAUW has been over 
loaded administratively and it has seemed 
better from this point of view to have th 
research activities of the Association, the 
management of the Fellowships Funds, 
and the Educational Center 
to the Foundation 


transferred 


While at the present time the same peo 
ple are doing the work for both the Asso 
ciation and the Foundation, in terms of 


future Foundation development person 


nel-wise, this reorganization of functions 
will be helpful. Division of organizational 
aclivilies In ways similar to this is being 
used increasingly by churches and other 
associations. 

In the third place, if we are to receive 
large gifts or grants from other Founda- 
or from individuals, to carry out 
important projects and then 
publish the findings, it is essential for the 
AAUW to afford tax exemptions for those 
contributing the funds to us. The Educa 
Foundation 


tions, 


researc h 


tional makes this possible. 


The Association then will be free to carry 
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uut sue h activilies us Lhose 


adesigned lo 


promote community welfare, including 


education of course, or social action; to 
support policies of public interest’ and 
Legislative Items: to afford leadership 
training and organizational experience, 
and to co-operate with national and inter- 
national organizations having related 
interests. 

In the months since its establishment, 
meetings of the Foundation and its Board 
have been devoted primarily to organiza- 
tional problems and the building of the 
Educational Center. There has been no 
real opportunity for substantive thinking 
to spell out the educational and research 
goals broadly defined in the Foundation 
By-laws 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes there- 
fore appointed a committee from the 
Board of Directors of the AAUW, mem 
bers of the Foundation, and the Staff to 
make recommendations for consideration 


by the Board and members of the AAUW 


Educational Foundation for specific re- 


President 


search emphases which should have pri- 
orities in the initial work of the Founda- 
tion. The committee consisted of Mrs. 
Charles Concordia, Dr. Janet MacDonald, 
Dr. Laura Bornholdt, Dr. Pauline Tomp- 
kins, Dr. Eleanor Dolan, and Dr. Althea 
Kratz Hottel. 

The committee 
and policy of the 


reviewed 
AAUW 


stated in 


the purpose 
Educational 
the 
These the committee considered are pre- 


Foundation as By-laws 
liminary, permissive, and broad in scope, 
so that the Foundation is not limited in its 
perspe tive. We also noted that it 


Fellow- 
(b) Funds for research and 
Educational Center funds, 
and (d) Library funds. These latter have 
their sourees in grants of the AAUW, gifts 
and bequests, grants from other Founda- 


Has four financial divisions: (a) 
ships funds; 


projects; (Cc) 


tions, and research endowment funds from 
which we hope to be the recipient of future 
grants and gifts. 


Is granting more than forty Fellowships for 
(merican women a year and is bringing 
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ibout thirty women annually from abroad 
to the United States for professiona: 
study, some on International Fellowships 
and others on International Grants 


Holds an endowment fund which as of Janu 
ary 1, 1960 had a book value of $2,177,107 
and a market value of $2,853,110 for Fel 
lowships to encourage gifted women schol 
ars to continue research programs 

Has com pleted the following projects: A sur 
vey of the educational attainment, num- 
ber, and availability of the membership of 
the AAUW for teaching in the sciences 
and mathematics (this project was fi 
nanced by a grant from the National Sci 
ence Foundation); a report on the access 
higher education for th 
International Federation of University 
Women (incorporated in a UNESCO pub- 
lication); a report for the IFUW on pro 
fessional opportunities ior women arising 


of women to 


out of developments in science and tech- 
nology; a report on the access of women 
to the professions of law, architecture, 
and engineering and the attitude toward 
women in these fields (for LFUW); a study 
for the IFUW of the access of women in 
the United States to the teaching profes- 
to be published by UNESCO): a 
study of nepotism practices in American 


sion 


colleges and universities, and a study of 
the access of women to the teaching pro- 
fession at university level 


Has in process an analysis of the partici 


pation of women in higher education and 
a study of the baccalaureate degree in 
the United States. 


Maintains an extens ively cross-referenced 


active roster of women holding earned 
doctorates, including the names and cur- 
thousand 
women who received doctorates in fifty- 
five fields in the United States from 1935 
through 1959 (with the help of the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National 


Academy of Sciences 


rent addresses of some ten 


The Foundation has also embarked on a 
publishing program 








In light of the charter of the American 
Association of University Women and thi 
original commitment of this Association to 
education, the committee recommended 
that the initial research emphases of the 


AAUW Educational Foundation should 


be in the field of education. “ Universal 


education 1s basic to the f 


preservation Oo 
our form of government and to the well 
” The best education 


of the young people of any country is one 


being of our society 


of the most fundamental factors in a na- 
tion’s future development and security 
Therefore study, interpretation, and re¢ 
ommendations for the improvement of 
education are singularly appropriate func 
tions for the Educational Foundation 

In clarification of this recommendation 
that 


Foundation should be in the field of edu 


the initial major research of the 


cation, we assumed that the Program De- 
velopment and Research Committee of 
the American Association of University 
Women would screen contemplated re- 
search projects and then sitting as the 
Research Committee of the 
give subsequent approval to making those 


Foundat 1On 


projects of an educational nature the re 
search efforts of the Foundation and that 
the President would, 
appoint special ad hoe committees com 


where advisable, 
posed of specialists in the fields concerned 
with the task of evaluating plans for the re 
search design and providing necessary pro 
fessional advice in their implementation 
We felt that proposed research projects 
should be evaluated as carefully as are the 
Fellows to whom AAUW awards are 
granted 
The 


cause of education in 


Foundation expects to serve th 


other wavs. It is 


anticipated that conferences on critical 
topics in education will be held in the 
Educational Center. For instance, a par 


ticular conference might be | 


convene inl 
conjunction with a specific research proj 
toge ther 


expe rts in the field, or serve as a forum to 


ect. The meeting would bring 


consider the project’s wider implications 
The Foundation will be in a strategic posi 


tion to sponsor conferences on subjects of 
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special concern to colleges and universi- 
ties and will encourage these institutions 
to make use of the facilities of the Educa- 
tional Center. 

With this initial delineation of research 
emphasis in education by the Foundation, 
the committee believes that the Founda- 
tion the 
the American Association of University 
Women that functions 
will be channeled in an area wherein it has 


will serve historic purpose of 


and its creative 
the greatest competence 

If significant pilot projects are devel- 
oped in other areas of the AAUW Pro- 
gram, these might be submitted also to 
the Program Development and Research 
Committee to be evaluated for Foundation 
research. This committee will have to de- 
termine whether the development of such 
projec ts outside the field of educ ation can 
be financed and implemented adequately 
without detriment to the major emphasis 
and whether such projec ts are of primary 


importance to the AAUW Program 


The Greater Community 


One of the 
Educational 
results of its 


chief responsibilities of the 
to make the 
available to the 
greater community, not only through pub- 
but 


instance, 


Foundation is 


researe h 


lications, through specific projects 
For AAUW the 
shortage of teachers in secondary schools 
and of faculty at the 
le vel 


memibe rship to determine 


concern over 
higher education 


resulted in surveys of Association 
approximate 
assign 


ments. On the basis of these findings, the 


numbers interested in teaching 
Educational Foundation is seeking outside 
assistance to establish suitable 
for the 

The 


building developing into a national and 


programs 
re-education of these women. 


Foundation conceives of its new 


international center in the capital of the 
United States, one which will draw uni- 
ve rsity women and scholars from through- 
out the world who will come to regard it 
as a natural center for the discussion and 
the generation of ideas about education 


and women’s role in contemporary society 
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The Inter-American Commission 


of Women in Today’s World 


BY GRACIELA QUAN VALENZUELA 


TTE LIVE In a generous age. Never i 
\ fore has man had so broad a field in 
which to find personal fulfillment as to 
day, when the value of a person is meas 
ured by his social effectiveness. 


which make it 


possible for us to know immediately what 


Tec hnologi al advance Ss, 


is happening in the most remote corner of 


the world, or which carry us there in less 
than a day, have been a decisive factor in 


bringing about from 


an interdepende nee 
which no individual or nation can escape 
Thus through 


the medium of modern 


communication and = transportation — we 
have learned to respond more readily to 
the suffering and happiness, the struggles, 
failures, and triumphs, of others far dis 


tant. We are 


with those ZTOUpS closest to us 


no longer Conc rned only 
family, 
school, and then local community we 
project ourselves into, and are influenced 
by, the social structure to which we be 
long in national, regional, and = world 
communities. Each of us has ce ve loped a 
dimension that in another generation was 
those 


human 


the property of a very few, only 


most cultured and sensitive to 


Dr. Quan is the Chairman o Inter-Amer 
can Com Sston of WW ( f the 


State 


Orga at 
if American quarters at the Pa 


{merican Union in Washington, D.t 
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needs. The citizen of the world in the past, 
the loftiest deve lopme nt of the human be 
ng, is becoming the average person ol 
our times. 

his growing feeling of human solidar 
discernible In social 
in fact, their 
following the 


itv is particularly 
organizations. It is, raison 


l’étre. In same process of 

eXpansion of concern as has the may id 

ual, they have come their 
| 


regular programs projects which are car 


to include in 


ried out at the international level. 

It is here, in this expanding of program, 
that the Inter-American 
Women, which has been 


Commission of 
an international 
body since its beginning, stands ready to 
worn n’s 


CO-Ope rate with 


organizations 
that have extended their interest beyond 
boundaries to the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Inter 
American Commission of Women covers 
the four Americas North, Central, 
South, and Insular which include the 
twenty-one American Republics. Thus its 
influence may affect any of the estimated 
182,000,000 this 
territory. 

Established in 1928 at the Sixth Inter 
national Conference of American States, 
which was held in Havana, Cuba, it was, 
n the 


national 


geographic scope of the 


women of extensive 


beginning, a commission in. the 
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exact meaning of the word, for it 
made up of only seven women. It has now 
become a permanent, specialized agency 
of the Organization of American States 
and is composed of twenty-one delegates, 
one from each of the American Republics 
and each appointed by 
government. 


wis 


her respective 


4 

From its inception, the commission has 
devoted itself to working for the exten 
sion of political, civil, economic, and 
social, including cultural, rights to women 
in the Americas. It has placed special 
emphasis on the recognition of political 
rights, knowing that they are the key to 
all other participation in public life. The 
success achieved in this task may be ap 
preciated if it is remembered that when 
the commission was established in 1928 
only the United States had granted politi 
cal rights to women. Now this recognition 
is still pending in only one of the American 
Republics, Paraguay. 

As for civil rights, noteworthy progress 
has been made. The need for amendment 
of existing laws and for additional legisla 
tion remains and will require the active 
participation of women, but the Americas, 
the 
world’s most advanced regions with regard 
to civil rights for women. 


continental whole, are one of 


as a 


This cannot be said of their economic 
and cultural status, which in some coun 


tries is much less favorable than their 
political and civil status, not because of 
discrimination against women, but be 


cause of conditions affecting entire popu 
lations. In these countries, illiteracy rates 
are high among both men and women. 
While there are no formal or legal barriers 
to women’s access to sources of culture, 
cultural centers are found in only the 
largest cities of countries which are pri 
marily agricultural. Lack of both teachers 
and schools, particularly in rural areas, 
limits even the elementary education of 
both girls and boys. 

Though it continues to work for re« 
ognition of political, civil, economic, and 
social rights of women, the commission 
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has entered a new phase of its work, Con 
cluding that the recognition of rights 
constitutes only an, expectation that re- 
quires conscientious participation of the 
individual to produce the results expected 
from such rights, the commission has 
revised its traditional working method. It 
feels that today its work with and through 
governments should be less intensive than 
its work directly with women themselves. 

In all countries of the hemisphere there 
are educated women who have made use 
of the advantages offered them, but nearly 
always their number has been small in 
relation to total population. The democra 
tization of culture continues to be a task 
requiring great and sustained effort, par 
ticularly from those who have had the 
privilege of education. Most of the women 
of the Americas must be helped to acquire 
a consciousness of their own individual 
and social importance and a knowledge of 
the rights they presently enjoy, the re 
sponsibilities imposed by those rights, and 
the manner in which such rights must be 
used to convert them into instruments for 
personal and collective benefit. 


ry 

Tue most recent Assembly of the Inter- 
Women, that 
held in June of last year in Washington, 
Ass 
change of emphasis, but, in its own method 
of working, made an effective start in 
this new direction. Instead of submitting 
to member 


American Commission of 


not only officially recognized this 


governments recommenda- 
tions for the adoption of measures to im- 
prove the status of women, the assembly 
approved proposals which will enable the 
commission to begin working directly with 
women themselves. 

The assembly adopted a “ Long-Range 
Work Plan” which embraces two kinds of 
Those that 
performs at or through its headquarters 
in Washington and those which will be 


activities: the commission 


carried out by or through Committees on 
These 


committees have as their basic objective 


Cooperation al national levels. 
the directing and channeling of efforts to 


bring the women of the Americas into 
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ever-increasing participation in the evolu- 
tionary processes of their own countries. 
The last assembly approved standards 
which govern the committees, but the 
committees, by definition, are nongovern 
mental and are set up so that they co 
operate extraofficially with the delegate 
of each of the fourteen countries in which 
they have already been established. 

The first task which 
on Cooperation have given themselves is 


the Committees 


that of stimulating and co-ordinating the 
work that 
carrying out in each country and of pro- 


women's organizations are 
moting the establishment of organizations 
in fields where the \ do not vet exist, or 


are insufficient. 


Here we should note that in the coun- 
tries of Latin America there are many and 
long-established women’s social welfare 
organizations whose work is widely recog- 
nized. In contrast, however, women’s 
civie organizations are still in the embry- 
onic stage. This is understandable. Such 
social problems as sickness, poverty, and 
orphanage are plainly visible and results 
of work to combat them may be evident in 
a relatively short time. Other needs, such 
as the development of civic consciousness, 
are not so easily perceived. They do not 
awaken philanthropic feelings as do the 
results of 
their favor so im 


above social needs, nor are the 

action undertaken in 

mediately apparent 
But 


democratic 


less crucial. A 
without 
their 


such action no 


nation responsible 


citizens, conscious of rights and 
duties, of their social interdependence, 


and of the 


ment, is as absurd as a 


organization of their govern- 
school without 
scholars, a church without communicants, 
or an army without soldiers. That is why 
it is imperative, in the American Republics 
that are politically organized on the basis 
of the effective exercise of representative 
democracy and that sO Impose a dec isive 
responsibility for public affairs on the 
individual citizen, to develop an intensive 
program of civic education. This is espe 


cially urgent for the women of Latin 
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America whose political rights have so 
recently been recognized, 
This primary the Inter- 


American Commission of Women, to stim- 


interest of 


work of women’s 
civic organizations, in turn generates a 


ulate the creation and 


need for a program to train women lead 
ers. The commission now has under study 
a technical assistance project to meet this 
need, a project which it hopes to develop 
the 


organizations 


at the university level with co-op- 


eration of women’s and 
other groups interested in the training of 
leaders. 

In the United States, 


plex of highly developed women’s organi 


which has a com- 


zations, an important function of the na 
tional Committee on Cooperation will be 
to serve as a means of disseminating in 
formation about, and voluntarily co 
ordinating, the inter-American programs 
of women’s organizations. Under Frances 
Marron Lee, the Delegate of the United 
States to the Commission, the Committee 
on Cooperation in the United States has 
taken concrete steps in this direction. One 
such step is the very composition of the 
committee, for it includes the representa 
tives of many national women’s organiza 
tions, including the President of the Amer 


ican Association of University Women. 


Ax AREA in which this committee can 
fruitfully exercise this function and one 


in which the commission has a deep inter- 
est is that of exchange-of-person and fel 
lowship programs. The commission offers 
its knowledge and studies of the Americas 
to organizations with such programs, so 
that 
sphere may be most efficiently developed. 


the human resources of the hemi 

The intense and positive work car 
ried out by women in the United States 
through their many kinds of organizations 
is the greatest incentive to their sisters in 
Latin America who also aspire to make a 
useful contribution to their countries. If 
one considers the potential effect on the 
Latin American countries of the energy 
and abilities of 93,000,000 women — their 
estimated female population — one real- 
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izes the role possible for the Inter-Ameri 
can Commission of Women, 

To play such a role, the commission 
must be built on a base which will enable 
it to grow into an organization capable of 
developing in the American Republics a 
social climate and policy favoring the full 


participation of women in community life. 


To provide this base, the commission’s 
last assembly elected an ad hoc commit- 
the 
of the commission, which es 


tee to revise the Organic Statute 
“Charter” 
tablishes its relationship to the Organiza 
tion of American States and sets its func- 


At the Educational Center Cor- 
Anne 
Fisher, Building Planning Chair- 


“The Building 


nerstone Ceremonies, Mrs. 


man, reviewed 


Story” for the assembled guests 


lions and to present a plan which will 
infuse the commission with the dynamism 
needed to meet the needs of the women of 
the Americas. 

But no matter how its structure may 
be perfected, its effectiveness will depend 
on the participation and support 
given, the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, an organization which, though 
not originally established to the 
interests of even all the women of the 


in, 


serve 


(mericas, now aspires, through the instru 


mentality of women, to serve all the 


American peoples. 


Before the stainless steel letters were 
hoisted to the tower top, AAUW Gen- 
eral Director Dr. Pauline Tompkins 
(right) and Controller Eleanor Sieg 
posed for this “relative height” shot 








Call to the 1961 Convention 





NCE again as President of the AAUW it is my duty and my privilege to issue the 
( ) call for the fifty-seventh general meeting and the twenty-first national conven- 
tion of the Association, to be held in Washington, D.C., June 19-23, 1961. 

The high spot of this convention will be the dedication of the new Educational 
Center, authorized by the 1957 convention and now a reality. The year 1961 also 
marks the fortieth anniversary of the convention at which the purchase of the Head- 
quarters at 1634 Eye Street was authorized. As we take possession of this new build- 
ing, it is fitting that we remember the hopes and dreams which the members of the 
\ssociation expressed when they took the courageous decision to provide a suitable 
home for the Association. Today we are in their situation and we should keep clearly 
before us the hopes and plans we have for the Association as we dedicate this Center 
and pledge ourselves anew to continue our own intellectual growth, to further the 
advancement of women, and to discharge the special responsibilities to society of 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of higher education. 

The problems facing an organization like the AAUW in 1961 are different from 
those which faced it in 1921. Not only must we consider national and international 
issues, but we must also consider internal questions as well. What is the place of a 
voluntary organization like the AAUW in the world today? What of the program of 
the Association? What should it encompass? What do the members want the program 
to be? These are difficult questions to answer. Yet if the Association is to continue to 
exert the influence and prestige which it has had in the educational world and its in- 
creasing interest in national and international affairs, we must find some satisfactory 
solutions. 

The inspiration and challenge which a national convention affords can help us find 
our way through to some of the necessary conclusions. But this is only possible if the 
convention is truly representative. It can only be truly representative if every branch 
makes a real and sincere effort to have a delegate present. It will be worth all the 
money, all the time and effort spent to have a member of your branch represent you 
in Washington. 

There will be time for work and time for play. Washington is a magic city. All the 
convention committees are planning interesting and exciting sessions, trips, and enter- 
tainment. It will be a time to remember our past with pride, to survey our present 
with objectivity, and to look to the future with hope. Can you afford to miss it? 


Anna L. Rost Hawkes 


October 1960 





BY GILBERT SELDES 


The New Mass Media and the 
Thinking Man 


rE new mass media are as close to us, 
| in some aspects, as the knobs we turn 
on our radio and TY sets and in others as 
mysterious and complex as human mo- 


These 


tremendous engines of communication and 


tives and reactions always are. 


entertainment take up a large share of the 
lives of millions of our fellow citizens and 
influence our own lives, 


little or no 


to some degree 


even if we devote time to 
them. 
motion 


affect 


low do these new media 


pictures, radio, and television 
the individual? 

Can they, and should they, have other 
effects? 

How can the citizen who cherishes his 
independence of thought influence the 
mass media? 

Even asking these questions reveals a 
bias. A double assumption 1s made. It is 
that 


to us, as individuals, 


essential 


and that a truly 


independent thinking is 





This discus S10N is 
Mr. study guide, 
Media: Challenge to a Free Society,” which 
AAUW plan s to publish soon. The gu de has 
been developed with the assistance of the Fund for 
{dult Education, an inde pe ndent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation in 1951. 
The author is Director of the 
of Communications at the University of Pennsyl 


conde 


ised and adapted from 
- The Ne u Mass 


SELDEs’ 


{1 rve nbe rg School 


vania. His writings on the mass media include 
The Seven Lively Arts, The Audience, 
and The Publie Arts, as well as fre quent coi 
tributions to the Saturday Review. 


Creat 
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democratic 


only if the 
and 


safe 
able 


think for themselves is constantly in- 


system 1S 
number of citizens willing to 
creasing. 

The freedoms guaranteed us by the 
Bill of Rights are based on the same as- 
sumption, for of what value is the right 
to speak, or the right to publish, without 
the previous and subsequent right to think 
for ourselves? Behind the Jeffersonian 
concept of democracy, which we reduce to 
“one man — one vote,” is Jefferson’s own 
faith that, unless obstacles are put in his 
way, every man will want to think for 
himself. When Jefferson said “Preach, | 
pray you, a crusade against ignorance,” 
he was asserting his belief in the capacity 
of man to learn to think. 


Centrality of the Individual 


make in- 
center of a 
A decent 
respect for the rights of others is equally 
basic in our 


For the sake of clarity, we 
dependence of thought the 
whole cluster of social concepts 
lives. live 
peaceably and to prosper according to our 


Opportunity to 


abilities also comes close to the core of our 
outlook. Freedom of movement, of action, 
we assume as a natural right. Religious 
But we 
must also say that a man cannot be inde- 
pendent in thought unless these other 
these other virtues, also exist 


freedom is, we believe, secure. 


freedoms, 
In other words, the individual is not only 
our central concern: We say that he is the 
central concern of the free society. The 
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centrality of the individual is what we 
wish to preserve 

This individual is, to a great extent, the 
product of our “print culture,” not be- 
cause he IS Hecess irily bookish, or even a 
habitual reader, but the 


he has inherited and developed have been 


because V ilues 


enshrined in literature and are the crea- 


tion of generations of men and women 
emancipated from conformity and servi 
tude through the power of print. We ask 
whether those values can survive the 
cultural revolution through which we are 
passing. This revolution ts essentially a 
shift from the power of the printed word, 
which we have always accepted and _ re 
vered, to the power of electronic commu 


nications. 


Premium on Conformity 


If the individual and his traditional values 
are threatened, from what aspects of the 
communications revolution does the threat 
come? 

Essentially we are participating in 
shift in 


Power has shifted from the written to th 


shift in power and a purpose 
spoken word and to the moving image, 
from the publisher and his writers to 
the group of corporations and their teams 
of employees 

The shift in relates to the 
audience. With the coming of the 
deliberate 
made to discover what the audience wants 


and hear Wi 


gin not with the thing we want to trans 


purpose 
Hass 
has be en 


media, a attempt 


said, what it wants to see 
} 


mit, but with emphasis on what the re 


ceiver is most like ly accep! The objec - 
the total 
of work, but 


to design the work for the largest possible 


tive now ts not to discover 


audience for the given piece 
audience 

This means 
average, which ts equated with the most 
with the 
least the best possible. The process of 


a vast emphasis on the 


hence “best,” at 


popular i dl 
satisfying the individual, or small minor- 
ities, 


is too expensive in terms of money, 
time, and energy. At the present time, the 
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mass media, intent on their single objec - 
ive, place a premium on ¢ onformity of 
habits, of ideas, and of wants 

Among those who deplore this tendency, 
familiar attitude is defeatism 


It is the sense that 


the most 
the mass media are 
so overwhelming in their power, in their 
association with industry and commerce, 
in their hold on the people that nothing 
can be done to make them 


more respon 


sive to the demands of a minorit Some 


of these critics mav believe that ndepend 


gnorin the 


ene]es? Cut be pre st rved b 


But our 


media 


media. hypothesis is that the 


effect not 


constantly see 


have a profound 
those 
them but 
ndifferent, the unaware, and 


mass 


only on who 


and 


also on the lives of the 


hear 
the hostile 
In assessing the effect of the mass media 
ndividual who 


mind, 


on the citizen and on the 


wishes to exercise ndependence of 
we should ask this question Is an un- 
emotionally 


semi-informed and 


publi« 


ultimately a danger 


pendent individual? 


The Persuasion of Demagogues 


Some of the phe nomena we have to con 
tibility of the 


and tmmature to the 


sider are these: The 


SUSCE] 
uninformed per 
suasion of demagogues and in parti ular 
intellect 


the widening of the gap 


to attacks on and intellectuals: 


between the 


trained, intelligent citizens and the greatet 


number of half- or 
litical 


untrained; direct po 
Son ial re sults of 


and this, as in 


actions affecting schools and other institu 
tions not always regarded as necessities 
by the and the indirect 
of the 


by which the educated man is led to doubt 


less informed, 


‘social reverberation ”’ mass media 
the value of independence and to regard it 
as self-isolation. 


The independe it person cannot escape 


the problems of th. communications rev- 
olution by disengaging himself from the 
media and reducing his demands on them. 
On the contrary, every satisiaction of mi- 
nority wants helps to balance conformity 


by strengthening the individual. 





But the 


risk of dissatisfying the majority is not 


salistaction of a minority al 
generally practicable in the mass media 
Can the gap between majority and minor 
ity interests be closed by raising the level 
of the former? Here the critic, 
the low quality of what the public a 


deploring 


cepts, is likely to be called antidemocratic 


Ihe producer who Says the people are not 
capable of understanding anything better 
But the 
that the 
public has an infinite capacity to grow in 
maturity and intelligence, which is the 


is called a friend of democracy 


critic is the one who believes 


foundation of faith in democracy. 

Among the arguments he is bound to 
meet is that no acceptable standard has 
ever been set up, none can ever be set up, 
for the “goodness” of a program or pic- 
ture. Obviously aesthetic and intellectual 
tests are inadequate. They vary with “the 
doctrine”? and which 
would rule out even the works of Charles 
Dickens are patently inappropriate for a 


winds of criteria 


popular medium. The critic must know how 
to evade the charge of being an intellectual 
snob, chiefly by not being one and by 
having a clear concept of the very thing 
he is supposed not to have: Standards. 
The standard proposed is not applicable 
to a single picture or program as readily 
as it is to the whole content of the mass 
media. It is: Whatever engages more of the 


the individual, whatever tends 
P ; 
to enlarge his understanding of tife, what 


able to of h 
faculties and to “live more abundantly” is 


nterests of 


ever makes him “USE more 
good and whatever limits, restricts, and 
diminishes is bad 

This returns us to the two concepts of 
democracy. One holds that it is enough to 
satisfy two or three basic wants among 
those common to all men and adds that it 
is impossible to evoke interests in any 
The holds that all 


have some capacity for growth, that this 
growth is stunted if only the desires they 


others. second men 


had as children are satisfied, and that the 
exploitation of these few wants is a crime 
against the dignity of human beings. It 
holds that in the heart of every man and 
woman lies the desire to be a complet 
man or woman, not merely a bundle of 
second-rate sensations. 

The first 
features of the 


the 
individual and makes him 
unit in At 
extreme point, it is satisfied with creating 


removes distinguishing 


a faceless an audience. its 
a nation of customers. 

The the separate 
qualities of the individual which make 


him valuable to whatever group or com- 


other insists upon 


munity he enters of his own volition. It 


looks 


precisely as Jefferson did, citizens capable 


forward to a nation of citizens, 


of making themselves worthy of freedom. 


At the 
stone Ceremonies on Friday 
State 


Educational Center Corner 
night of 
Dean 
Flora Rawls, Building Fund Chairman, 


behind 
Hawkes 


Presidents Conference, 


hands articles to be inserted 


the cornerstone to President 





The Compelling 


BY PAULINE TOMPKINS 


I’ HER keynote address at her first State 
Dr. 
General 


Conference, Pauline 


AAUW’s Director, 


cast our seventy-eight years of history in 


Presidents 


Tompkins, 


a new light as she measured our present 


and future against our great past. Ex- 


cerpts from her remarks follow: 

On the Organization as a Catalyst: “* Fre- 
quently women in America seek the ‘de- 
the organization. 
When they join for this reason, the or- 


ceptive security’ of 
ganization keeps them busy and provides 
them with a cozy little creed which re- 
lieves them of their dreadful responsibility 
for the awesome and frightening problems 
our generations have precipitated. 
Such 


cient, 


women effi- 
singularly purpose- 
They allow their 
horizons to be bounded by the organi- 
zation, which, in turn, effectively insulates 
them from 


become competent, 


active, and 


and 


less 


pedest rian 


the disturbing phenomena 
of new ideas 

“1 do not mean to imply that all organ- 
izations exert this enervating and stifling 
influence over the human spirit. An organ- 
ization is disdainfully neutral; if it be- 
comes a suffocating cocoon, it is because 
we have made it so for our own unworthy 
reasons. But we may also choose to make 
it a catalyst. An organization can be 
viewed as a channel rather than a smug 
little box with the answers all in and the 
lid ready to snap shut.” 
On AAUW Today in Contrast to 1882: 
*AAUW aims and objectives in 1882 were 


declared to be the uniting of alumnae of 
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Commitment 


different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work, for the collection and pub- 
lication of statistical and other informa- 
tion concerning education, and in general 
for the maintenance of high standards of 
education. Seventy-five years later, the 
aims and objectives are equated with a 

“program to enable college women to con 


tinue their own intellectual growth, to 
further the advancement of women, and to 
discharge the special 


society of those 


responsibilities to 


who have enjoyed the 


advantages of higher education. 
‘In 1882, educated had in no 
sense arrived. Society looked askance on 
the graduate. Now it 
equates a university degree with social 
prestige; then the new Association was a 
pioneer in the effort to raise educational 
standards, develop a 


women 


woman college 


Fellowships Pro- 
gram, and promote the interest of women; 
now AAUW is matched by scores of or 
ganizations and many government agen- 
cies all committed to similar objectives; 
then the act of joining a struggling little 
fringe group implied a conviction that the 
goals were worth the possible notoriety 
which followed in the wake of member- 
ship; now the act of joining is frequently 
less conspicuous than the nonconformity 
of remaining on the outside and many 
have no conscious relation to goals what- 
soever.”” 


On the AAUW Program: “The growth of 
the program over the past few decades is 
an accurate barometer of the vastly aug 
mented problems confronting our local 





communities, our nation, and our world. 
The temptation to try to cope with every 
new issue, while at the same time refusing 
to drop old ones . has led to the pro 
liferation of the program. Perhaps our 
world is indeed too complex for individ 
uals or organizations to say This one thing 
I do. And certainly it 
that we in AAUW 


tions to society. But surely one of the 


is commendable 
recognize our obliga 
educated 


peculiar obligations of the 


woman is the obligation to limit her 
obligations. 
that 


pursuing too am 


“Paradoxically at the same time 


we are conscious of 
bitious a program, pressures exist which 
would, if we did not resist them, result in 
our attempting too little and in under 


These 


pressures are endemic in Western civiliza 


mining our sense of obligation 
tion in general and in American society i 
particular. 

The aims and objectives of the AAUW 
are integrally related to the problems of 
We do not exist 
that, 
through our program, we may ‘discharge 


the greater community 


for self-gratification, but in order 


the special responsibilities to society 


which are ours by virtue of our educa 


tion. 


* According to historian James Truslow 
Adams, we were among the earliest pio- 
neers in adult education, perhaps the first 
to use that specific term. Our Fellowships 
Program is the oldest nonuniversity one 
Inter- 
national Fellowship, granted in 1890, gave 


in the United States and our first 


us the distinction of having the second 
such program in the world. In the field of 
education, we have been pioneers in child- 
hood development and in the promotion 
of higher educational standards in colleges 


and universities. Our studies, publica 


tions, and programs in other subject areas 
have been marked by distinguished 
achievements. 

These accomplishments recommend us 
for re sponsible leadership in the restless 
world of 1960. They are the concrete ex- 
pression of our aims and objectives, but 
they are vastly more than that, for behind 
each of our separate achievements stands 
what 
Marion Talbot called our ‘evident obliga- 
tion.’ 


‘In AAUW we find the philosophical 


imperative which gives meaning and di- 


the compelling commitment to 


rection to our program and which can, if 
we will, provide a new focus to lend form, 
purpose, and order to the citizen’s life.” 


A high point of State Presidents Conference was the Legislative Breakfast. 
Here, chatting before the event, are Mrs. J. S. G. Carson, Virginia Past Presi 


Committees 


Hawkes 


dent and Conference 
Kentucky; President 
Relations Chairman 


and 


member; 


Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
M. Marion Spector, International 





EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 


Color Film Story 


Last days at 1634 Eye Street were photo- 
graphed on still color film and early days 
in the Educational Center are being simi- 
larly recorded. The series of views, which 
will catch an important hour in Associa- 
tion history, will be made available to 
State Divisions, either free or for a nomi- 
nal handling charge, some time during 
the fall. A letter announcing particulars 
will be sent to each State President, with 
a copy to the State Building Fund Chair- 
man. 


Plaques Link Past and Future 


An important feature of the Educational 
Center is several plaques which double as 
historical signposts, indicating continuity 
and growth in Association history and 
pointing to the future 

In the Presidents’ Garden, visible from 
the first floor lounge and so named to 
honor past Presidents of AAUW, will be 
a plaque listing the names of Association 
Presidents, beginning with Lois K. M. 
Rosenberry, who was President when the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae merged 
with the Southern Association of College 
Women to form AAUW 

A bronze plaque with raised aluminum 
letters for the first floor foyer marks the 
continuity ACA and AAUW, 
commemorates the establishment of the 
Educational Foundation, and links 1634 
Eye Street with the Center. The text of 
the plaque reads: 


between 
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This tablet commemorates the vision and 
judgment of those AAUW members who in 
1921 established the Headquarters at 1634 
Eye Street and the generosity of those who 
contributed to its purchase. The records of 
the AAUW have moved from a trunk, to a 
rented house, to 1634 Eye Street, and fi- 
nally to this Educational Center, which has 
been made possible in part by the funds 
realized from the sale of the former Head 
quarters 

‘The which have reached their 

Building Fund goals are listed, in order 

of achievement, on 


states 


a free form plastic 
plaque which hangs against the pink 
marble wall leading from the first to the 
second floor. This plaque is visible from 
the main foyer. The names of the states 
are in brushed aluminum and the plaque 
is designed so that names can be added 
as additional states reach their goals. (See 
also page 30.) 


Honors to Pioneers 


In keeping with the spirit of AAUW, the 
glass-walled lounge on the first floor of 
the new Educational has been 
named “‘The Pioneers Lounge,” in honor 
of a long list of AAUW pace-setters: The 
“pioneers”? who founded the Association 
in 1882; the “pioneers” who developed 
its program through the years; the “pio- 
neers’” who purchased 1634 Eye Street, 
and those indomitable women portrayed 
in the Rood panels, the “Pioneers in 
Progress.”’ The name is particularly fitting 
since the lounge was specially designed to 


Center 
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You are cordially invited to visit the 
new Educational Center. Hostesses 
are on hand to conduct you through 
the building and all floors Asso 
ciation, office, and sun deck may 
be seen except those occupk d by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 
Branches planning a tour should 
write to the Supervisor of Food 
Services at the Center as far in 
their 
indicating the date and time of their 
visit, the 


advance of visit as possible, 


numbe r of people, and 
plans to eat in the Snack Bar or din 
ing room. 

The Educational Center is open 
weekdays from eight-thirty to five 
and Saturdays from nine to twelve 
thirty. Lunch is served in the dining 
room Monday through Friday from 
eleven-thirty till two. The Snack Bar 
is open Monday through Friday be 
tween eight and ten-thirty, eleven 
thirty and one-thirty, and two-thirty 
and three-thirty. Neither dining room 
nor Snack Bar is open Saturdays, 
but special lunches can be arranged 
for that day through the Supervisor 


of Food Services 


display these sculptures, presented to the 
enty-fifth Anniver 
see October 1957 Jour 
NAL). These panels will be illuminated at 
night, so that they will be visible from the 


Association at its Sev 


sary Convention 


garden walk which circles the lounge 

The ‘Pioneers’? who have made pos 
sible the construction of the Educational 
itself, by 
Building Fund, will recelve a special ac- 
Book Inscribed 
will be the 


hames of One Hundred Percent Bran he S 


Center contributing to the 


colade in the Pioneers’ 
in this illuminated volume 


and States and of those giving “* Memorial 


Gifts” and ‘Dedications’? and making 
“Special Gifts” of fifty dollars or more. 

Names for the Pioneers’ Book must 
reach the Building Fund Office by Feb- 
ruary 15 in order to be inseribed in time 
for the 1961 convention, when the book 
will be formally presented to the Associa 
tion. Any names received after February 
15 will be inscribed in the book at a later 


date. 


One Hundred Percent States 


The following states have reached then 
One Hundred Building Fund 
goal since the May JouRNAL went to press 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Guam, Kansas, Kentucky, Ne 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhocdk 
Island, South Utah, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. See page 45 for One Hun 


dred 


Percent 


Carolina, 


Percent Branches 


Special Gifts 


The Educational Center Building Fund 
that AAT W has 
raised $1,214,726.59 toward its $1,500,000 
include the fol 
contributing five hundred 


(Committee reports 


goal “Special Givers” 
lowing Donors 
and Be nefactors one 


dollars or more) 


thousand dollars or more) 


Donors: Mrs. C. F. Dawson, Mrs. H. M. 
Fillelerown, Mrs. Ann E. Folley Huddle 
Miss Jean McLean Morron, and 
Arthur J. White 


ston, 


Mrs 


Benefactors: Mrs. James F. Cassidy, Miss 
Georgia Hare, Mrs. Albert Davis Mellor, 
Mrs. Wayland Morrison, and Procter and 


Gamble 


Other gift categories are Pioneer, gifts of 
fifty to a hundred dollars; Builder, gifts 
of a hundred to five hundred dollars, and 
Patron, gifts of five thousand dollars or 
more. 
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Pupils of Caula Pratsika, Athens, Greece 
7 
“J 
Looking 


PPE KIND of dance that most of us see 

l regularly is only rarely the kind that 
impels us to ask What is it about? For most 
of what we see is commer ial dance, 
created, or hastily slapped together, for 
TV or films. Such dances are obviously 
limited by their media, because the danc- 
ing in TV and films is essentially there to 
put over something else in addition to the 
dancing, be it toothpaste, a popular song, 
The 
ment has not been conducive to your con- 
sidering dance particularly as an art, as 
more than illustration of some plot situa 
tion. 

Yet the seeds of the art are there. Like 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who was 
thunderstruck to learn that all of his life 
he had been speaking prose, you have been 
seeing innumerable camouflaged elements 
of the art of dance on your TV and film 
screens. These elements may be phy sical 
prowess in terms of leaps, turns, bends, 
falls, plies, or entrechats; an ability to 


sexiness, or a personality environ 
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at Dance Today 


BY SHIRLEY BROUGHTON 


radiate a depth of feeling through non- 
pantomimic movement, or a designed use 
of space with the human body, to name 
but a few. 

The art of dance means the disciplined, 
purposeful movement of the body radiat- 
ing an energy of rhythm and design. The 
excellence of the art can be judged by the 
extent to which it engages the maximum 
amount of the sensitive spectator’s emo- 
tions and thoughts, enriching his non- 
verbal perception of the dance. Dances 
for a “Can-Can,” or for the week’s top 
song hits, hardly leave much room for art, 
or a thoroughly engrossing experience, 
although the best of these have at least 
technical prowess in plenty. 

Judged wholly in their own terms, Tony 
Charmoli’s dances for “‘Hit Parade,” for 
example, were one of television’s happier 
features. Charmoli studied assiduously 
both modern dance and ballet all over 
New York long before he began to com- 


pose simple, but ingenious, dances aimed 
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Siamese Dancer 


solely at the eye of the television camera 
Dances for the movies have taken a turn 
for the better, with the geometric Busby 


Berkeley type of ensembles — one can 


hardly call them dances — giving way to 
inventive and often genuinely creative dances 
for films like “Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers,” 
Kidd, a dancer formerly with Ballet Cara 
van and the American Ballet Theatre 


choreographed by Michael 


European Dance Techiiiques 


The term “ballet”? means dance which 
adheres closely to the Russian and French 
school of dance techniques, based on very 
specific movements evolving from earl 
folk and social dancing. These specific 
movements are combined in a variety of 
ways for different dances. An outstanding 
ballet dancer dances other people’s chore 
ography for the most part. 

Modern dance developed in this coun 
try in the early part of this century as an 
attempt to free the dancer from the rigid 


“Unique Forms of Continuity in Space,” 
by Umberto Boccioni. Bronze 


ness of the traditional ballet steps. Less 
fairy-storytelling and more spiritual and 
intellectual content has marked the work 
of modern dancers. Free, individually in 
spired movement has gained recognition 
through this trend. Every important mod 
ern dance r is therefore also a choreog- 
rapher. 

It is interesting to note that today both 
~ hools are readily absorbing some of Cue h 
other’s characteristics. And, in addition, 
the old soft-shoe, chorus-line dancing is 
being invaded by ballet and modern dance 
influences, so that you get what we call 


“modern jazz dance” with Jerome Rob 
bins, of ““West Side Story”’ fame, one of 
the central figures in its development 
Broadway now uses ballet and modern 
dance choreographers, not only to enliven 
musicals, but also to advance their stories, 
develop their leading characters, and set 
the stvle for each work as a whole. Some 
of ballet’s top choreographers are even 
being entrusted with over-all direction of 


musical show Ss, 











Late Fifteenth Century Woodceut of a Basse Dance 


As long ago as the mid-thirties, for in 
stance, Creorge Balanc hine, ballet’s pre at 
est living exponent and a product of the 
Russian Imperial Ballet School, was put- 
ting together dances for Rodgers and 
Hart’s “On Your Toes,” including the 
memorable “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” 
ballet. And in the early forties came Agnes 
de Mille with her winning dances for 
“Oklahoma,” dances for which her ballet 
** Rodeo” Ballet Russe de Monte ( arlo 


served as a ste ppingstone 


Broad Melange of Techniques 


Jerome Robbins got his start with the 
Ballet Theatre “Fancy Free” (a sailor 
ballet to Leonard Bernsteim music) and 
achieved maturity as associate director 
ind choreographer for Balanchine’s New 
York City Ballet. Hanya Holm, too, one 
time grand mogul of the modern dance, 
has decorated musicals such as “* Kiss Me 
Kate” and “My Fair Lady” with her 


skillful and attractive dances 





Scene From “ Lilac Garden” 


In none of these have their viewers seen 
the equivalent of ballet as it is presented 
by a great repertory company, any more 
than hearing “popular classics”’ on “* The 
Ed Sullivan Show” is equivalent to hear- 
ing grand opera. What one sees consists 
usually of a broad melange of techniques 
geared to the special purposes of the 
musical or film or TV show inspiring 
them. Yet at its best such dancing is based 
on a sound knowledge of the classic ballet 
Thus, without being aware of it, one is 
exposed to ballet undoubtedly far more 
often than one ever realizes 

On the concert stage, the art of dance 
can exist on its own. Here, again and 
igain, the same question ts asked: What is 
the meaning of dance? You would think 
that since dancing usually involves musik 
and since most of one’s previous experience 
with the theater has been verbal, the im 
pulse would be almost irresistible to ap- 
proach ballet or modern dance on the 
stage in a nonverbal spirit, as one does 


music Yet the same people who would 





snort with derision if a neophyte were to 
ask for a verbal, bar-by-bar explanation of 
Mozart strongly tend to feel put out when 
advised that the true meaning of dance as 
an art is in terms of movement, as music 
is in terms of sound, rather than in terms 
of literary symbols. 

Their well be because 


reaction may 


dance in its popular art forms is almost 
always connected with some kind of story- 
telling. But the ability to enjoy dance 
demands essentially the ability to enjoy 


the grace of a bird on the wing, a deer in 
flight, or a champion on the tennis court, 
the grace of beautiful bodies in motion. 


Pantomimic Tradition **Modernized”’ 


In the Western World today, even to 
some extent in Russia, two main types of 
ballet are being shown: That which is allu- 
sive, using pantomimic gestures involving 
the entire body, not just hands and arms, 
to tell a story and convey emotion, and 
that which is made up of sheer movement 
for its own sake. Perhaps the most vivid 
illustration of the though 
by no means separate, types of dancing 
can be seen today in the ballet “Giselle.” 
Almost its whole first act is confined to 
storytelling via while the 
powerful second act makes the first worth 
enduring by rocketing into outer space, 


two distinct, 


pantomime, 


propelled by dance that is marvelously 
pure and often virtuoso. 

The Englishman Anthony Tudor, asso- 
ciated here with the Ballet 
Theatre, has “‘modernized” the panto- 
mimic tradition by using, in “Lilac Gar- 
den,” 


American 


for example, highly exaggerated 
ballet postures to express the inhibitions 
and frustrations of Victorian upper-middle 
class lovers unhappily married to other 
mates. Unlike Tudor, our modern dancers, 
Hanya Holm, Doris 
Limon, Martha Graham, and others, have 


Humphrey , Jose 


Jor Shirle y 


gone entirely outside the pantomimic tra- 
dition. They have seized upon the notion 
that to say what each of them has to say, 
entirely new and individual techniques 
ure required. And so as each modern 
dancer has developed his own technique 
to express the state of his inner being, or 
the state of man and the universe, new 
ways of moving on the stage have evolved, 
thus extending significantly the range of 
dance vocabulary. 

In such a classicist as George Balan- 
chine, conspicuous elements of modern 
dance have been fused with tradition, par- 
ticularly in a story ballet such as his great 
postwar “Orpheus,” to Stravinsky’s mu- 
sic. But more than anyone else Balanchine 
has renovated and revitalized classic ballet 
as pure dance. Gone are feeble concessions 
to plot, although in many of his abstract 
works there are charming suggestions of a 
romantic triangle, or love unrequited. Yet 
Balanchine 
“floor for dancing,” 
that his 
communicates: Non-literarily. 

So, in seeking out the art of dance 
today, we do well to keep in mind the 
advice of the Russian writer Konstantin 
Skaltovsky: 

“There is only one way to begin to love 
ballet the 
possible. First one learns about dancing 
through practice (7.e., through looking at 
it), through comparison. Only by watch- 
ing the execution of the same dance sev- 


because uses music as his 


natural 
music 


it is only 
ballets communicate as 


attend theater as often as 


eral times does one begin to understand 
why one dancer dances it better than 
another, and to notice the finest nuances 
in execution.” 


The author is Director-Dancer-Choreographer 
Modern-Ballet Com- 
pany. She has taught at the New York High 
School of the Performing Arts, the International 
Dance School, and Columbia Unive rsity. 
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Editorial 


A Focus With Vision 


“Everywhere everyone seeks a new fo 
cus,” Dr. Pauline Tompkins pointed out 
in her keynote address at the State Presi 
dents Conference. AAU W’s International 
Relations focus for the current year is the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that not 
only our Association, but the United 
States, the United Nations, and the world 
at large are focusing upon these nations. 

This is almost a virgin field. Relatively 
few AAUW members have had the advan- 
tage of one solid academic course on these 
areas. Many of our universities lack the 
facilities and staff for adequate work in 
this field. 

Most of what has been written about 
these peoples has been produced by West 
erners. Today, as fast as their peoples 


become articulate, these nations are re- 
pudiating Western interpretations and re- 
writing their history in their own image 

1882 


have plowed an uphill route to recogni- 


As university women who since 


tion, we are in a position to understand 
the extreme sensitivity of the peoples, 
and especially the intelligentsias, of these 
Their 


and suspicion of any 


nations: resentment of patronage 
suggestion of in- 
fringement on their status 

These peoples have more in common 
with Americans and the American past 
than with the Soviet Union. Their edu- 
cated leaders have been focusing on the 
American “national liberation’? move 
ment, our Bill of Rights, and the estab- 
lishment of our political system. By focus- 
ing on their problems we can hardly fail 
to experience renewed and vital apprecia- 
tion of our own heritage and our goals. 
Thus “The Near Look and the Far Vi- 
Anna L. Rose 


sion,” stressed by Dr. 
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Hawkes at the State Presidents Confer- 

ence, in this case lie within our grasp. 
Speaking at a recent Security Council 

session on the Congo, Secretary-General 


Hammarskjold warned: 


We are at the turn of the road where our 
attitude well be of decisive signifi- 
cance . . . not only for the future of this 
[the UN], but also for the 
future of Africa, and Africa may, in present 
circumstances, mean the world. 


may 


organization 


The emerging nations of Asia and Africa 
ure molding their own course of develop- 
ment. At the same time, the United States 
is formulating its own foreign policy with 
reference to these nations. The situation is 
still fluid. 

AAUW has an unparalleled opportu 
nity, through this focus, to make an im 
portant contribution in shaping a foreign 
policy 


toward these 


which will 
undergird the first priority in international 


nations 


relations, the preservation of peace. In 
keeping with our purpose, what greater 
challenge could we face? 
M. Marion Spector, Chairman 
Committee on International Relations 


Women’s Brainpower 


One thing the political conventions made 
abundantly clear: Americans have come 
to the opening of a new period in national 
history. 

This is demonstrated in thousands of 
ways, but most frequently by scientific 
change. Walter Lippmann, in Life, though 
writing of the political realm, covers the 
situation in saying “We are confronted 
with a rival power which denies the theory 
and the practice of our society.” 

The political conventions underlined 
that Americans now realize the totality 


> 
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of the challenge. Facing and defeating 
the 
theme of those politicians who seek to 


this challenge has been recurring 
speak for the American people. Clearly 
Americans are inventorying the kind of 
world they insist upon having and what 
must be done to get it 

The light past 
theory and practice of society which must 


inventory brings to 
be discarded and what is essential for the 
new period. A basic weakness is wastage 
of brainpower. Brainpower operating at 
full capacity will provide the creativity 
needed. 

At least half the unused brainpower is 
female. This is partly women’s misfor- 
tune and partly women’s fault. 

Society still does not see women’s in 
tellectual contribution in its full signifi- 
cance and demand its use. As a nation, 
we have an enviable record of opening 
education at the highest level to women 
and of encouraging them to take advan- 
tage of it, but we have been content with 
a return from them of much less than we 
might have had. This wastage can no 
longer continue. 


Women have been at fault in being too 
content to accept the insignia of educa- 
tion without accepting their obligation 
to continue to develop intellectually and 
serve one another. This too cannot be 
permitted any longer. 

AAUW has fought not only for wom- 
en’s education but for their service as 
full the national life. 
These purposes were never more timely 


participants in 


than now, when America recognizes the 
need for all trained minds and is eager 
for their contribution. 

We must move ahead swiftly to find 
and educate the capable girl and woman 
and to meet the increased demands upon 
who prepared. The 
Education Committee urges that, in 
addition to ““The Crusade” to create a 
higher public value for college teaching, 


those are Higher 


members inventory their education and 
responsibilities preparatory to taking an 
even more active part in the society of 
America’s choice. 


ELEANOR F. DoLan 
Higher Education Associate 


Greetings From Our Convention Hostesses 


To Me mbers of the A merican Assi 


wiation of University Women: 


The members of the Washington Branch and the Maryland and Virginia State Divi- 
sions extend to you a cordial invitation to attend the national convention to be held 
in Washington, D.C., from June 19 through June 23, 1961. 

In our Nation’s Capital you can enjoy the hospitality of the South, the sophisti 
cation of the East, the graciousness of the North, and the vigor of the West. In Wash- 
ington, you will be the guests of the Maryland and Virginia Divisions as well as the 
Washington Branch, which was the first local group (at that time composed of women 
from Baltimore as well as Washington) to be recognized as a branch by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, on October 24, 1884. Its members, with those of its sister State 
Divisions to the North and the South, anticipate with a due sense of exhilaration the 
opportunity for fellowship and exchange of ideas with members from branches in all 


of our states. 


Plan now to come next June to the convention in the center of our nation’s political 
life and history and visit the “Center” 


of AAUW’s ideals, goals, and historic heritage. 


Auice C. Coie, President, 
Washington Brancl 
— Fanny-Fern Davis, President, 
Maryland State Division 
— E,isaBetu Even Sap, President, 
Virginia State Division 





Memorandum on 


Resolutions 


January 15, 1961 is the deadline for reso- 
lutions for the 1961 convention in Wash 
ington, D.C. Miss Patricia J. Hofstetter, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
requests that eight copies of each proposed 
resolution be sent to any member of the 
committee (see March JouRNAL, page 188, 
for names and addresses). Please include a 
statement indicating who is proposing the 
resolution. 


Last Call on By-laws 


The By-laws Committee would appreciate 
receiving any proposals for amendments 
before the October 21 deadline, if possible, 
in order to have time for discussion and 
possible rephrasing. Proposed amendments 
may be sent to Mrs. Arne Fisher, Chair- 
man, 34 Elm Court, South Orange, New 
Jersey, or any of the other committee 
the 


page 253, for names and addresses. 


members. Consult May JourNAL, 


{ippointment of Delegates 


Some of the delegates to the Washington 


convention should be appointed now. 
Only members of the Association may be 
representatives, delegates, and alternates. 
of the Association 


virtue of 


There are members 


who are delegates by their 
present office or former office in the Asso- 
ciation: Past Presidents, current national 
officers, standing and special committee 
chairmen. 

State Divisions are entitled to two dele- 
gates, one of whom is the President of the 
State Division. The State Board 


the second state delegate and two alter 


selects 


In addition, the chairmen of the 
Association 


nates, 


subject) matter committees 


and the chairmen of the committees on 
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Convention 


Fellowships Program, on Legislative Pro- 
gram, and on Membership of each State 
Division are entitled to be delegates, but 
shall The General 
Director signs the credentials of all State 
Division delegates and alternates. 


have no alternates. 


shall 
be elected by the branch. Their credentials 
shall be signed by the branch president.” 
Each branch is entitled to be represented 


Branch delegates and alternates 


by delegates in proportion to the number 
of members as follows: For twenty-five or 
less paid-up members, one delegate; for 
each additional twenty-five paid-up mem- 
bers, one additional delegate. Apportion 
ment will be based on the membership 
rolls as of February 1, 1961. A notice will 
be sent out in March giving branch presi- 
dents the membership count as of Febru 
ary 1. A new branch recognized by the 
Association in February may have until 
March 
quota. 

Each branch is entitled to at least « 


delegate. No delegate may represent mor 


1 for certification of its delegate 


than one branch 

Member-at-large delegates are ap 
pointed by the Vice-presidents from the 
respective Regions on nomination of the 
President of the state in which a Member 
at-large resides. The credentials of such 
delegates are signed by the Regional Vic 
president. There may be one delegate fo 
each fifty paid-up Members-at-large, on 
major fraction thereof, residing in each of 
the geographical regions of the Association 
see page 4). 

Each Corporate Member is entitled to 
appoint one delegate. Credentials of Cor 
porate Member delegates are signed by 
the General Director 

Each delegate 


Association committees 


except the chairmen of 
of each State Di 


vision) is entitled to an alternate. 
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Program Flash 


Dr. Mary E. Dichmann, Convention 
Program Chairman (see page 49 and the 
March 1960 issue, page 190), writes: We 
have received acceptances from four of 
hoped-for speakers: Dr. Harrison Bro 
Dr. Kenneth Galbraith, Dr. Mary Bunting, 
and Dr. Ina Corinne Brown. Watch future 
issues for other program flashes and, in 
the January 1961 issue, we hope, a ten 
tative day-by-day calendar 


Last Call for Nominations 


The Committee on Nominations requests 
the assistance of all members in securing 
desirable candidates for Association office 
Offices to be filled by vote of the 1961 
convention in Washington, D.C., include 
First Vice-president, Recording Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Vice-presidents from the 
North Atlantic, Northeast Central, South 
west Central, and North Pacific Regions 
See the March page 187, for 
further details and for the 


Jou RNAL, 


and 


Nomina 


names 
addresses of the Committee on 


tions Chairman and members. 


Legislative Committee To Meet 


On November 10 and 11, the Legislative 
Program Committee will meet to prepare 
the first draft of a Legislative 
Program to be submitted to the 1961 con 
vention. Mrs. Walter M. Bain, Chairman, 
invites your comments and suggestions on 
the program. Pleas them to the 


‘Tentative 


send 


Crepits: P Inside fron 

New York, gift of the artist; page 31, W 
collection Museum of Modern Art, New 
Collection, New York Public Library. Line 
Copyright, 1916, 1921, « 1959, by Henry 


Frost 


York, acquired through th 


Holt and Cor ipany Ine 
By permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, In 


committee in care of the Legislative Ot 
fice, 2401 Virginia Avenue N.W., Wash 
ington 7, D.C., on or before October 15 
See January 1960 issue, page 116, and 


March issue, page 158.) 


PRE-CONVENTION CALENDAR 


October 15 
about the Legislative Program to be 
sent to the Legislative Committee by 
this date 


Comments or suggestions 


SE above). 


October 21 — Proposed amendments to 
the By-laws should be submitted to 
the Committee on By-laws by this date 
at the latest. See By-laws, XVII, and 
the May 1960 JouRNAL, 


page 9538. 


October 25 Final date for suggestions 
for nominees for elective national of 
tices to be filled in 1961 to be submitted 
to the Committee on Nominations. See 
By-laws, VII, and March 1960 Jour 


NAL, page 187. 


Members are 


omme ndations and suggestions on con 


reminded that their rec 


vention business should be made to the 


committees concerned by the above 


dates at the l ulest. 


February | Date when membership 
rolls of the 
for the 
gates to the convention. See By-laws, 


XIII, 4. 


Association will be closed 


purpose of apportioning dele 


* 
tion Museun 


of Modern Art, 
pages 32 and 33, Dance Magazine; 

Lillie P. Bliss Bequest; Dance 
From “You Come Too 


Cop right, 1944, by Robert 


Robert Fr 


, Page Ss 
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Elizabethan Scholar Receives 


1960 Achievement Award 


\ EMINENT Elizabethan scholar who is 
[ a teacher and writer was awarded the 
1960 AAUW (ward on 


June 22, at an informal banquet which 


Achievement 


also opened State Presidents Conference 
Dr. Lily Bess ¢ ‘ampbell of Los Angeles, 

author of numerous works on Elizabethan 

literature and the history of the theater, 


was cited as a scholar with 


an original mind and a broad background 
of learning who has given a new dimension 
to Shakespeare *s tragedies and histories by 
challenging the accepted 


interpretations 


and by situating the dramatist in the in 


tellectual context of his time 
read by Dr. Blanche 
Hinman Dow, Fellowships Program Chan 


The citation was 
man 

Dr Campbell was also cited for her 
the field of 
particularly for the “formative 


contributions in teaching, 
influ- 
she exerted in establishing high 
standards for the U.C.L.A. 
school during its early development She 
was a professor of English at U.C.L.A., 
retiring in 1950 after twenty-eight years 
The University of Cali 
fornia awarded her the degree of LL.D. a 


ences 


graduate 


on the faculty 


year later 

Dr. Campbell taught English at the 
University of Wisconsin and has been a 
research lecturer, associate, and affiliate 
of the Huntington Library 
held a Guggenheim Fellowship. She re- 
ceived M.A. and B.L.H. degrees from the 
University of Texas and her Ph.D. from 
the University of 


She has also 


Chicago, which later 
fiftieth anniversary 


Doctor of 


honored her on its 


with the degree of Hiumane 


Letters. 
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Since her retirement, Dr. Campbell has 
been studying the use made of the, Bibl 
in poetry and drama of the sixteenth 
Her book Divine Poetry 
Drama in Sixteenth Century England, pub 
lished last 
effort put forth to oppose the secular and 
literature introduced by the Re- 
making Biblical 
poetry and Biblical stories a part of Eng 
lish literature. 

Mrs. Lawrence E. Schneider, of Du- 
luth, Minn., Vice-president From the 
Northwest Central Region, presented the 


award, 


century and 


year, concerns the conscious 
pagan 


vival of Learning by 


which carries a stipend of $2500 
and has been given annually for eighteen 
Members in her region, compris 
lowa, Minnesota, Ne 
North South Dakota, 


funds for this award. 


Vears. 
ing the 
braska, and 


states of 
and 
raise the 

In her acceptance speech, Dr. Camp 
bell defended the 


undergraduates and high school students 


“research papers”’ of 
as a means of initiating a young person 
into research and stirring curiosity to a 
directed end. “Even if he just looks uy 
something, he will have to learn the use 
But 
the main thing that he ought to learn is 
that 


and answering questions; that in answer- 


of primitive tools of research 


research involves asking questions 
ing questions, he has assumed the re- 


sponsibility for them right, 
and that answering them right involves 


work,” she asserted. 


answering 


“It seems to me that there is nothing 
more needed in our democracy than a 
sense of responsibility in answering ques- 
tions, except the need for the right ques- 
tions to be answered.” Opinion surveys 
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ina polls ONL stress this need. she ob 
served, adding that she had been appalled 
to find 


} 
student 


in conducting a 
that every student an 
fast as ink flow 
through his fountain pen, questions which 


post-mortem Of 
surveys 
swered, “as would 
involved the use of terms he did not un- 
derstand and of the total significance of 
which he had no comprehension what 
ever 

“As Americans, 


choose the answers to both the who and 


we have the right to 


the what in our national life, but it would 
seem that too many of us are ready to 
who with the 


answer the proper 


slogan . and as for the what, the man 
or woman in the street is all too ready 
without notice to 


answer questions so 


sweeping that even a sophomore must 
pause a moment. 

“The undergraduate paper, though it 
does not add to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge, may give a push to the form- 
ing of the much-needed habit of seeking 
for the significant questions to be an- 
and then seeking the facts 


to supply the answer.” 


swered 


The misuse of the term research in ref 
erence to general background reading or 
work done by a teacher setting up a new 
course also received attention. Dr. Camp- 
bell illusion 


raised the question of the 


hat a division exists between teaching 


and research. “Does the college and uni- 


versity teacher have to do research in 


order to be a good teacher?’’ she asked, 


going on to define research as directed to 


altering or enlarging previously accepted 


concepts or conclusions. 
“Any diligent teacher 
students notebooks full of 
think it is the teacher who is himself 
always searching that them the 
urge to know and to create something. 
“The Ph.D. is only 
research, a training in the tools of re- 
search. It a knowledge of these 


tools of research. . . It does not 


can give his 


facts, but | 
gives 
a preparation for 


certifies 
indi 
cate that the new doctor of philosophy 

. has that inquiring mind, that com 
bative spirit that makes him challengs 
what he reads in textbooks, the alertness 
which notices something relevant which 
has not been noticed before. 

“Real research is a habit that ought 
not to be lost. It that 


asking questions and seeking answers in 


is a habit forces 
the activities of everyday living, in busi 
ness, in politics, in religion. Most of all 
to the teacher. | 
think life is more interesting to those who 


it is a habit necessary 
have acquired it early and 1 am sure such 
fortunate ones grow as long as thev live, 
if they do not lose it.” 


Dr. Dow (left) with 
the Award Winner 








YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


TREASURER 


Frances Concordia 


NFINITE patience and nerves of steel 

those, in addition to a thorough knowl- 
edge of finance, have been the necessary 
qualities for AAUW’s National Treasurer 
during the past two terms. Successfully 
buying at the lowest possible price a piece 
of land next to the old Headquarters to 
enhance that property’s sales value, secur- 
ing the most favorable terms for a million 
dollar mortgage, and selling the Head- 
quarters for more than the anticipated 
sales price while keeping it available until 
the Educational Center was ready for 
occupancy are some of the major financial 
matters that Frances Concordia has han- 
dled for us. These, of course, were in addi- 
tion to seeing that the budget remains in 
balance each year despite rising operating 
costs and being sure that our funds are 
kept wisely invested until needed. 

Mrs. back- 
ground and professional experience in 
finance have been invaluable to both her 
work for the Association and her many 
civic activities. She holds B.A. and Master 
of Business Administration degrees from 
the University of Michigan, did further 
graduate work in finance at Northwestern 


Concordia’s educational 


University. She has been a financial re- 
search analyst in investment counseling 
and a marketing and economic research 
analyst for General Electric. 

Mrs. Concordia has served on both the 
Schenectady New York Branch and the 
New York State Division be vards of direc- 
tors, on the latter as a member of the state 
finance committee, as state Fellowships 
chairman, and as first vice-president. 


As AAUW ‘Treasurer since 1953, she 
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is a key to the Association’s fiscal sound 
ness. By virtue of this office, she is Chair 
man of the AAUW Finance Committe 
and one of the five trustees of the Fellow 
ships Fund, which had a market value of 
more than three million dollars as of June 
30, 1960. She is also Chairman of the Na 
tional Advisory Committee on Financial 
Policy. This committee continuously re 
and 
Foundation finances. She is also one of the 
members of the Building Planning Com- 
mittee for the Educational Center. 

During Mrs. Concordia’s term of office, 
AAUW has attained the forward-looking 
financial structure which has made _ pos- 
sible the establishment of the Foundation 
and the financing of the new Educational 
Center. 


views and advises on Association 


One of her many great resources is the 
ability to use the limited hours of the day 
for a variety of major responsibilities, or, 
perhaps, as a financial expert she has 
found some way to double her energies. In 
addition to her responsibilities in AAUW, 
she carried IFUW responsibilities from 
1956 to 1959, serving as one of IFUW’s 
two Assistant Treasurers and as a member 
of its Finance Committee. 

Mrs. Concordia also serves as the AAUW 
representative to the Council of Nationa! 
Organizations for Adult Education and 
for the Adult Education Association. She 
has been a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the CNO, which unites 
some one hundred men’s and women’s 
national organizations, and is currently 
one of its Trustees, as well as being on its 


Finance and Projects Committees. 
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Educational Foundation 


we the Cornerstone Ceremonies at 
/ the Educational Center in June, the 
AAUW Foundation, now in its third veal 
of incorporation and ratified by the Kan 
sas City Convention, reached a new level 
of substance and purpose. Immediately at 
the close of the exercises Dr. Althea Kratz 
Hottel addressed the assembled audience 
on the accomplishments of the Foundation 
to date and announced the decision to con 
field of educ: 
tion as a beginning emphasis (page 

On June 25, the Foundation 
elected as Foundation members, for 
terms, Dr. Hottel, Dr. Meribeth 
Cameron, Mrs. Arne Fisher, Dr 
Hevner Mueller, Dr. Susan B. Riley 
Eunice C. Roberts, Dr. Oreen Ruedi, Di 
Maycie kK. Southall, and Dr. M. Marion 
Spector. In 1963, six Foundation members 
of the AAUW con 
vention. The following were elected by the 
AAUW Board of Directors to serve until 
1963: Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, Mrs. Her 
bert Dobbs, Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Mrs 
Joseph L. Howorth, Mrs. Carl Lokke 
and Dr. Elizabeth May. Two members of 
the Foundation lected by th 
Foundation Board to serve on that Board 
or one year, Mrs. Arne Fisher; for two 
vears, Dr. Maycie Kk. Southall. 


Since the Fellowships Fund 


centrate on research in the 


year 
Kate 
, Dr 


will be elected by vol 


were 


Is part ot 
the Foundation, the Fellowships Awards 
Committee and the Committee on Inter 
national Grants have now become Foun 
dation committees, and, by vote of the 
Foundation Board, will be 
“The Fellowships Awards 
and “The International Fellowships and 
Awards Committee.” The latter will make 
the international awards formerly made 
through the AAUW International Grants 
IeU\W 


study and also will 


known as 


( ommiutte¢ oa 


(Committee to women of other 


countries for advanced 


j » 


award AAUW International Fellowships. 

Other links between the Fellowships 
Program and the Foundation will consist 
of the Individual Trustees of the fund be 
ing Foundation members (these trustees 
AAUW Treasurer, the Chair 
man of the Fellowships Program Commit 
tee, and three other members of AAUW 
elected by the AAUW Board of Directors): 
of the Chairman of the AAUW Fellow 
ships Program Committee being a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Founda- 
tion in her capacity of Individual Trustec 
of the Fellowships Fund, and of the Chair 
man of the AAUW Fellowships Program 
Committee 


include the 


being a member of the Foun 
dation Committees on Fellowships Awards 
and on International 
Awards. 

It is expected that the 


mittee on By 


Fellowships and 


AAUW 


submit to the 


Com 
laws will 
1961 convention the following proposed 
That the present AAUW Fel 
lowships Program Committee and the 
AAUW Fellowships Funds Committee be 
merged into a 
called “The 
mittee,” with a membe« rship of six; that 


the AAUW 


Awards and International Grants be dis 


changes 


single committee, to be 


Fellowships Program Com 
Committees on Fellowships 


functions are 
embodied in those of the F: 


continued, since their now 
uundation Com 
and on 


Awards 


that provision be made for the Chairmen 


mittees on Fellowships Awards 


International F*¢ llowships and 
of the Foundation Committees on Fellow 
Awards Fellow 
Awards AAUW 
Fellowships Program Committee 

Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller has been ap 
pointed Chairman of the Library Com 
of the 
seal of the Foundation, depicted 


ships and International 


ships and to be on the 


mnittes Educational Foundation 


The 


above, was designed by Dr. Eugenia Oole 
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... from 


our UN observer 


ae i’ 


Spokesman for the Common Will 


room of the United Na- 
the committee chairman 
gavel. It end of the 
collect their 
But for the members of the 


stenographers, recorders, and translators 


In the conference 
raps his 
Dele- 


scatter 


lions, 


Is the 


SCSSION 


yates papers and 


secretariat 


the work goes on. This is particularly 


true for the secretariat officer who has 


been sitting at the chairman’s right and 


has been literally his right-hand 


man. He 
pared the documentation for this meeting 


who 
and his assistants have pre 
and will now move to their office upstairs 
and follow through on the decisions made 

The secretariat was created by the char- 
ter as one of the organs of the United 
Nations and it is a supporting background 
which gives the organization continuity 
The 


from guides and guards to high-ranking 


members of this diversified group, 


assistants, are international civil servants 
who must agree to serve loyally the 
United Nations and “bear in mind the re- 
serve and tact incumbent upon them by 
reason of their international status.” 

To the secretary General belongs the 
re sponsibility of appointing and directing 
this staff. “Standards of efficiency, 


shall 
reads the 


coln- 
determine 


charter. So 


petence, and integrity 


their selection,” 
must wide geographical distribution 

Sut the charter intended that the Secr 
tary General should be more than an ad- 


ministrative officer. As an official elected 
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Asse mbly on the recoln- 
Council, the 


Secretary General can count on the sup 


by the General 


mendation of the Security 


port of the big powers provided he does 
not forfeit their confidence in his neutral- 
ity. Although Trygve Lie, 


pied the position, destroyed the sense of 


who first occu 


impartiality the assembly demanded by 


expressing his views on controversial 
matters, he did establish the political na- 
ture of the office and Mr. Hammarskjold 
has built upon this beginning. 
“Secretariat officials have by definition 
no views,” said one member of the staff 
They 
a kind of international point of view 


Mr. Hammarskjold himself has been 


ic embodiment of this point of view and 


have instead succeeded in achieving 


i} 


his comple te me utrality and his negotiating 


abilities have served the organization 
well. In the clouded days of the assembly 
discussion of the British-French attack on 
Suez, the General was a calin 


thal 
swept through the United Nations. Since 


Secre tary 


and firm center of the whirlwinds 
the Egyptians would not sit down in the 
same room with the Israelis, nor with the 
British and the 
mediator between them. His belief in the 


need for 


French, he became the 


patience and understanding 
stood him in good stead. 

Since 1958, a “UN pre sence,” directed 
by the Secretary General, has “reduced 


the temperature,” to use his own phrase, 
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in a number of inflammable situations: In 
Laos, in Lebanon and Jordan, and in the 
border dispute between Cambodia and 
Thailand, where the two countries asked 
Mr. Hammarskjold for 
mission without any prior complaint to 
the Security Council. The Secretary Gen- 


a good offices 


eral has been to Moscow twice, and to 
Paris and London, and there have been 
several visits to the Middle East, where 
his quiet diplomacy has been a large factor 
in keeping the situation out of the crisis 
stage. 

There has been a growing trend to make 
use of the negotiating abilities of Mr. 
Hammarskjold, well illustrated in the re- 
sults of the recent Security Council meet- 
ing to consider the complaint brought 
by twenty-nine Asian-African states against 
the apartheid policy of the Union of 
South Africa. To the final resolution urg- 
ing South Africa to change its policy was 
added a paragraph requesting the Secre- 
tary General to consult with the Union 
of South Africa, “to make such arrange- 
ments as would adequately help in up- 
holding the purposes and principles of the 
charter,” and to bring back a report. Sur- 
prisingly enough the Union Government, 
which has always argued that its racial 
policies are no business of the United 
Nations, agreed to receive Mr. Hammar- 
skjold in South Africa. 

All this bears out the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s own view that the United Nations 
has gained a certain independent position 
of its own based on the objectives of the 
charter and entirely outside the political 
differences so freely aired in debate. In 
an address in Copenhagen he said that this 
development in United Nations thinking 
“has led to the acceptance of an inde- 
pendent political and diplomatic activity 
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on the part of the Secretary General as 
the ‘neutral’ representative of the or 
ganization.”” To the Security Council, 
he boldly expressed his conception of his 
job: That the Secretary General is the 
servant of the charter 

“The principles of the charter,” he 
said, “‘are by far greater than the or- 
ganization in which they are embodied.” 
“The aims of the charter,” he concluded, 
“must ultimately determine what for him 
is right and wrong.” 

As Mr. Hammarskjold was leaving for 
the opening of the Economic Commission 
for Africa in Accra, he told a press confer- 
ence, “It is right and proper for the 
United Nations to give some kind of ex- 
pression to the very active interest which 
exists in the organization in this African 
development.” He thought it was preten- 
tious to call himself a “symbol,” but it 
was as a sort of personified United Nations 
that he visited and established personal 
with twenty-four countries in 
Africa. These connections are put to very 


contact 


good use as the needs of the African coun- 
tries develop. Mr. Hammarskjold returned 
convinced that more aid to Africa should 
be channeled through the United Nations 
and he works for his convictions. 

The Secretary General no longer shuns 
publicity as he once did, but through 


meetings with the press and public speeches 


before selected audiences he discusses the 
nature of his office and the present and 
possible role of the organization. ‘We 
should recognize the United Nations for 
what it is,” he told the members of the 
British 1957, “‘an admit- 
tedly imperfect but indispensable instru- 
ment of nations in working for a peaceful 
evolution toward a more just and secure 
world order.” 


Parliament in 


BarBara D. Evans 
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Building Fund Campaign 
100 Percent Branches 


Since the May JouRNAL went to press, the following branches have attained their Building 


Fund goals 


ALABAMA 


Besse mer 


Mobile 


ALASKA 


Fairbanks 
Juneau-Douglas 
Ketchikan 


ARIZONA 


Flagstafi 
Phoenix 
Prescott 


Yuma 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs 
Paragould 
Rogers 
Russell ville 


CALIFORNIA 


Alturas 

Ante lope Valley 
Arcadia 

China Lake 

( ovina 

Del Mar Le ucad i 
Escondido 

Garden Grove 
Imperial Valley 
Ingle wood 

Long Beach 

Los Angele 

Los Gatos-Saratoga 
Marin 
Marysville-Yuba Cit 
Monters y Peninsula 
Oakland 

Orinda 

Paso Robl 
Redding 

San Bruno 

San Diego 

San Jose 

San Leandro 

San Mateo 
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CALIFORNIA (continued) 


Santa Ana 
Santa Monica 
Tehama County 
Turlock 
Ventura County 
Victor Valley 
Walnut Creek 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridge port 
Danbury 
Meriden 
New Britain 


Southington 


DELAWARE 


Dover 
Newark 

™ aford 
Wilmington 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach 

De Land 

Holly wood 

Me Ibourne ] au Gall 
North Palm Beach 
Orlando- Winter Park 
Tampa 


| pper Pinellas 
GEORGIA 


Brunswick 
Columbus 
Milledgeville 


GUAM 


Agana 


IDAHO 


Gooding 
Idaho Fall 
Kellogg 
Pocatello 
Preston 
['win Falls 
Wallace 


[ILLINOIS 


Alton 

Belleville 
Decatur 
Deerfield 
Downers Grove 
Elgin 

Elmhurst 
Hinsdale 

Lake Forest 
Macomb 

May wood 
Mount Carroll 
Naperville 
Northwest Suburba: 
Quincy 

Riverside 
Rockford 
lazewell County 
Waukegan 
Western Springs 
Wheaton-Glen FE] 
Wood River 


INDIANA 


Bedford 

( ‘olumbu 
Franklin 
Hobart 
Plainfield 
seymour 
Terre Haut 


IOWA 


Ames 

Des Moir es 
Indianola 
Keokuk 
Mount Ayr 


Sioux City 


KENTUCKY 


Louis ville 
Northern Kentucky 


Richmond 





LOUISIANA 
Crescent City 
Lafayette 
New Orleans 


MAINE 
Lincoln Count 


Waterville 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis 

College Park 
Hagerstow1 
Kensington 


Silver Spring 


MICHIGAN 

Big Rapids 
Grand Rapi is 
Holland 
Kalamazoo 
Manistee 
Marquette Count 
Midland 
Muskegon 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Faribault 
Rochestet 
Vu 


rina 


MISSISSIPPI 
Clintor 
Columbus 
Jacksor 
Natchez 


Starkville 


MISSOURI 
Eldon 
Hannibal 
Liberty 


Parkville 


Springt 


MONTANA 
Missoula 
PI illips County 


NEBRASKA 
\lhanee 
Broken Bow 
Ke arney 
Mind n 
North Platte 


NEW JERSEY 


amden Count 


( 
Essex Count, 
L 


ivingstor 
Madison 
New Brunswick 


Northern Monmouth Count 


Nutley 


Princeton 


NEW MENICO 
At] 


(ira 


qu 
ts 
Lovingion 


Rosewell 


NEW YORK 
Alfred-Hornell 
Bro« kport 
Corn 

Elmira 
Garden City 
Ma ipequa \rea 
Moha VK Valle 
Newburg! 
New York 
North st 


“Vracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham 


Louisburg 


helby 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Willistor 


OHLO 


Berea 


Warret 
Wilmingtor 


OKLAHOMA 
Edmond 
Frederick 
Lawtor 
Oklahoma ¢ 
Perr 

Purcell 


Seminole 


OREGON 


Ihr 
iat 


Ashlar 
Bend 
Kugene 
MeMint 
Oregon Cit 
Roseburg 


Saint Helet 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa 
Kastor 
Meady 


Susque 


ille 
} nr 
ha 


Valley Forg 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport Cx 
Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lead 


Springfield 


TENNESSE! 


Johnson City 


rEXAS 


Bryan-College Station 
Crree nville 
Harlinget 
Vi squite 


VERMONT 


Bennington 
Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


\le xandria 
Charlotte 
Danville 
Newport Ne 
Roanoke 
sweet Briar 
Wavnesbore 


WASHINGTON 


Adams Count 
Arlington 
Auburn-Highline 
KM phrata 

Mount Verner 
Sunnyside 


Rayvmond-South Bend 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 
Huntingtor 
Lewisburg 

Mor tgomery ( ount 
Morgantown 

Point Pleasant 


> j 
Ra venswoor 


Wellsburg 


WISCONSIN 
\ppletor 
Green Ba 
La Crosse 
Madisor 
Marinette-Menominee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Rhinelander 
Waupaca 
West Bend 


WYOMING 


Sheridan 
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Advertisement 


Educational Film Company Announces Nationwide 
Expansion of Part-Time Filmstrip Selling Staff 


‘* There ts a great satisfaction in being able to play an 
increasingly important role in PTA activities by be- 
coming more of an authority on audio-visual subjects. 
Working for EBF on a part-time basis has give fa 
greater opportunity for self-fulfillment and better 
utilization of my college education.” 


Mrs. Beverly Hawes, Wilmette, Illine 


Nik Aw 


Total Concept Selling 
The “Filmstrip Social” 


The North Shore Plan is designed to bring in 
large orders by means of the Filmstrip Social 
or, simply, informal presentation on a group 
basis. Filmstrip Service Representatives will 
receive 20 per cent commission on the billing 
amount of their orders. 

The Plan is easily adaptable to church 
distribution through regular religious work- 
shops for Sunday School Teacher Education. 

All representatives are thoroughly trained 
before handling their own selling-service 
programs. 


Move Prompted 

By Success of 
Service Project 
Started on 

Chicago North Shore 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Illinois, oldest and largest producer of educa- 
tional films and filmstrips, is ready to broaden 
an operation which offers extra opportunity to 
energetic, community-spirited college-edu- 
cated women. The plan was piloted on a test 
basis. Its enthusiastic reception by educators, 
churchmen and by the communities ( Wilmette, 
Highland Park, Evanston, Winnetka) has assured 
it success on a nationwide basis. . . if the pro- 
fessional help of the right, the best qualified 
women, can be obtained. 

Here is real opportunity for the college 
educated woman—opportunity to serve on a 


part-time commission-basis and, even- 


tually, to supervise her own group of EBF 
Service Representatives. 

The average school will spend several hun- 
dred dollars a year for filmstrips. Often the 
purchase becomes a PTA or a Mother’s Club 
project. Elementary schools, of course, are one 
of the very best potentials. And, most im. 
portant, that market is virtually ready-made. 
Educators are interested in the superior prod- 
ucts available to them...in new instruc- 
tional materials for the enrichment of their 


programs. 


Interested? Selling Groups are forming ... Write for an application to— 
W. S. Edwards, Vice President 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


1150 Wilmette Avenue - 


Wilmette, Hlinois 





AAUW news and notes 


Board Meeting Dates 


Che AAUW Board of Directors will hold 
its fall meeting November 12 and 13, with 
the Executive Committee meeting on 
November 11. The winter Board meeting 
is scheduled and 19 


Executive Committee February 17) 


for February 18 


Vew Branches 


Fourteen new branches have been recog 
nized since the May JouRNAL went to 
press, bringing the total number to 1455. 
Total AAUW membership is now approx 
imately 144,900. 

The new branches are Beverly Hills and 
Citrus Heights, Cal.; Harrisburg 
Princeton, Ill.; Council Bluffs, lowa:; 
Berea, Ky.; Metaire-Gretna-Jefferson Par 
ish, La.; St. Mary’s City, Md.; Alma, 
Mich.; Belton, Mo.; Sandusky, Ohio; 
Clarion and Monroeville Area, Pa., 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 


and 


and 


"60-61 Publications 


What are the problems India faces in re- 
maining a democracy? In raising a piti- 
fully low standard of living? In training 
unskilled labor for industrial production? 
In educating the illiterate eighty percent 
of the population? According to Intro 
duction to India, the International Rela- 
tions Committee’s newly published study 
guide, these are the paramount problems 
in India. 

Written by Beatrice Pitney Lamb, 
this study guide reviews the diverse reli- 
gions, languages, and cultures in India; 
explores its recent economic and social 
programs, and historical 
“whys” of current Indian problems. A 
“India in_ the 
world.” Each section includes an exten 
sive bibliography and there is also a spe- 


examines the 


final section discusses 
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cial listing of fiction and autobiography 
relating to India. The price is one dolla 
80 cents apiece for 10 or more copies). 
Changing Africa is the subject of an 
other recent IR publication. Gwendolen 
M. Carter, Professor of Government at 
Smith College, a former IR Committe: 
member and author of the guide, suggests 
that the basic problems in Africa are con 
cerned with the explosion of political 
freedom in colonial territories where po 
litical structures and allegiances are his 
torically tribal. The guide is divided into 
a general section on the land, the people, 
the historical tradi 
tional social structures and a second se 


background, and 


tion on problems and policies in particu 
lar territories. The guide suggests study 


approeches and includes a bibliography 


A single copy is fifty cents (10 copies o1 
more, 35 cents per copy). 

A new Mass Media publication is a kil 
entitled “‘The Newspaper: Behind the 
Printed Page.’ It is based on a series of 
lectures delivered by the Executive Edi 
tor of the Washington Post and his staff 
Its five sections are titled: ““The Role of 
the Press in a Democratic Society”; “* The 
City Editor: His Responsibilities”’; ** Re 
porting on National Affairs’’; “Interna 
tional News,” and “The Editorial Page 
Influential or Overlooked?” The kit costs 
a dollar and includes a bibliography. 

The SEI library of study-action ref 
erences will soon contain two new items 
Part I of the “Current Issues”’ kit, on 
consumer problems, is already available 
at $1.15. The Program Planning GDL 
(June 1960) gives detailed information 

Part III of the Add-a-Part “ Aging”’ kit 
will be published during the fall. Further 
details will be announced in the November 
GDL. Entitled “ Employment and Income 
Maintenance of Older Persons,” it will 
cover seven different topics which were 
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chosen with the advice of state SEI chair- 
men. 

A free mimeographed transcript of the 
Second Area Arts Me eting at Tampa, 
Florida, is now available. The transcript 
contains excerpts from the remarks of four 
state Arts chairmen, Mary-Averett Seelye, 
Arts Resource Center Co-ordinator, and 
Dr. Eugenia M. Oole, Chairman of the 
Association Arts Committee. 

These publications may be ordered, 
prepaid, from the AAUW Secretary for 
Publications at the Educational Center 


International Grant Extensions 


Three full-year extensions have been 
awarded to the following AAUW Interna 
tional Grantees: Dr. Parttraporn Bhan 
chet (Thailand) to do research in Pediat 
ric Hematology at the Children’s Hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia, Hannah C. Moses 
India) to continue work toward the mas- 
ter’s degree in social work at the Univer 
sity of Southern California, and to Stama 
tina Triandaphyllou (Greece) to continue 
work toward the master’s degree in social 
work at Western Reserve University. 


World Refugee Year 


What is the connection between a Russian 
refugee scholar in Italy, working on a 


dictionary of Pompeli monuments; a 
from Russia 
able to resume 
professional work, and a Polish refugee 


woman directing a lycee for young refugee 


young woman dentist who 


has only recently been 


girls in Germany? The answer is eleven 
AAUW branch IR study 
groups whose contributions to the IFUW 
Relief Fund have helped these women and 
others like them to keep on working and 


branches or 


indeed in some cases keep on living 

The branches are Carrollton, Lll.; Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Dayton, Ohio; Essex 
County, N.Y.; Lafayette, La.; Lewisburg, 
Va.; Marshall, Mich.; Mitchell, S.D.; 
Queens and Schenectady, N.Y., and Tus 
caloosa, Ala. 

Many of these branches have been con- 
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tributing to the fund for years. Others 
were spurred to action by an appeal in an 
IR mailing, a March Joukn as editorial by 
Dean Francis Sayre of the United States 
Committee for Refuge es, and the IR em- 
phasis on World Refugee Year. In addi- 
tion to branch contributions, there have 
been many generous individual contribu- 


tions from AAUW members. 


{AU 


The Board has appointed Dr. Janet L 
MacDonald First Vice-president to fill 
the unexpired term of Dr. Hallie Farme: 
Because of the this 
responsibility, Dr has re- 


{ippointments 


pressures of 
MacDonald 
signed as Convention Program Chairman 
and Dr. Mary E. Dichmann 


appointed to serve in her place. 


new 


has beet 


The following standing committee chair- 
men were reappointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Board: Dr. Eunic 
Roberts, Higher Education; Dr. Maycie 
Kk. Southall, Elementary and Secondary 
Education; Mrs. Veta Lee Smith, Mass 
Media 

New members of the Higher Education 
Committee are Dr. Margaret Fagin, Chico, 
Cal.; Dr. Mavis Holmes, Cedar Falls, 


lowa; Dr. Jean Brownlee, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Irene Hollenbeck, 
Ashland, Ore. 

Mrs. 
ville, Va., has been appointed to the 
International Relations Committee. 

New members of the Membership Com- 


Edwin P. Jordan of Charlottes- 


Dean Katharine Cater, Ala 
bama Polytechnic Institute of 
Mrs. William B. Gardner of 
Conn., and Mrs. R. D 
City, Mont 

Dr. M. Marion Spector, Chairman of 
the International Relations Committee, 
has been appointed to serve as AAUW 
member on the IFUW Council. 

Marion 
Association Staff, is now devoting 
of her time to the 
Archivist. She will also serve 
tion Secretary in <« 


mittee are 
Auburn; 
Meriden, 
Shipley, Miles 


Logue, senior member of th 
most 
Association’s files as 
as Conven 


onvention vears. In 


19 





addition, Miss Logue will work on special 
assignments from the General Director 


Legislative Activity 


AAUW legislative activity 
has taken place in the months since the 
May JOURNAL A partial 
report follows. 

AAUW le; activity in 


shaded a telegram to the Senate 


Considerable 


went to press 


gislative April in- 
Appro- 
support of ap- 
propriations for programs included in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare budget and a statement on foreign 
policy from AAUW by the 
Democratic National Committee and pre- 
sented at their Advance Platform hearings 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Mildred Fairchild 
Wo mdbury ° 

For the first a bill which would 
provide Federal support for public schools 
at the 
was passed in the 


priations Committee in 


requested 


time, 
secondary levels 
House. AAUW sup 
ported this legislation in a letter sent May 
16 to every member of the House. 

Alison Bell testified May 14 before the 
House Appropriations Committee Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee 


elementary and 


in support of 


the Mutual Security Program appropria- 


tion and on May 20 a letter was sent to 
each member of the House urging appro 
priation of the full MSP authorization 

Mutual S« 


aid programs prompted 


Subcommittee cuts in the 


curity economic 


see eeeeees se @eeeeseznQnrseeeseee#eeseeseenste#se 
in res ponse lo demand 


AAUW’S 
“MONEY MANAGEMEN' 
PORTFOLIO” 1960 revision 


Prepared by the Status of W« 
with the American Bankers 
Institute of Life Insurance, 
Stock Exchange 


ymen Committee 
Association, the 
and the New York 


* money management ° bank services 


¢ home ownership * investments 


Publications-Sales Office 


N.W., Washington 7, D.t 


> 1.35 


2401 Virginia Ave 


AAUW 
Ilouse 


Opposition in telegrams to the 

Appropriations Committee on 
12 and to leaders of the House on 
June 15. 

Dr. M. Marion Spector, in Washington 
for the State testi- 
fied June 24 before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of the MSP 
appropriation. 


June 


Presidents Conference, 


Other action in June included letters to 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance Com 
mittee in support of an increase in the 
present $1200 ceiling on earnings of OASDI 
and to the Poultry and Egg 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee expressing AAU W’s hope that 
an unfavorable 


beneficiaries 


report be made on pro 
posed legislation to exclude certain prod- 
ucts from the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act. 

Mrs. Leon Lamet and Miss Helen G 
Todd represented AAUW at the Republi 
National Resolutions 
Subcommittee education 


and foreign policy en July 20 and 21, in Chi 


can Committee 


hearings on 


cago. 


1965 Convention 


AAUW Board 


convention in 


At its June meeting, the 
voted to hold the 1965 
Portland, Oregon, with San Francisco as a 
The 1968 convention will 
take place in Denver. 


second choice. 


1960-61 Fellowships Reassigned 


AAUW 


med since the 


Ten Fellowships have been re 
May JouRNAL 
press, as follows: Shirley Farr Fellowship 
to Dr. Hanna kK. Charney; Jean Lennox 
Kimmel Fellowship to Mary M. Fish; 
Mary Hinrichs Hessel Fellowship to Am) 
M. Kleppner; New York State Fellowship 
to Wilma H. Lehmann; Elizabeth Avery 
Colton Fellowship to Mother M. Colette 
Mahoney; Mary 
Dr. Barbee-Sue Rodman; Ajthes 

Hottel Fellowship to Ruth A. Schmidt 
Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship to 


went to 


asslg 


Andersen Te?owsh 
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Doris Starr; Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Fellowship to Dr. Ruth M. Vande Kieft; 
Summit (New Jersey) Branch Fellowship 
to Mrs. Joyce M. Wootton. The reassign- 
ment is a result of the resignation of four 
awardees, Dr. Anne C. Morel, Dr. Mar- 
garet S. Ogden, Violet E. 
Kathleen Weil-Garris. 


Simmons, and 


Eleven More Colleges Approved 


The following institutions have been ap 
proved by the Board of Dhirectors for 
\AUW membership eligibility, bringing 
the total number of approved colleges and 
universities to 456. 
The new institutions are Bluffton Col 
Bluffton, Ohio; Davis and Elkins 
Elkins, W.Va.; Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown, Pa.; Glassboro 
State College, Glassboro, N.J.; Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex.; 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, 
Minn.; New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, N.M.; New Mexico West- 
College, Silver City, N.M.; North- 
western State College, Alva, Okla.; Ore 
College of Monmouth, 
Ore., and Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls, Wis. 


lege, 


College, 


ern 


Education, 


yon 


international Fellowships Awarded 


Two International Fellowships for award 
Federation of Uni 
versity Women have been assigned for 
1960-61. Yuk-Lin Ng, of Hong Kong, who 
held the Alice Hamilton International Fel- 
lowship for 1959-60, has been awarded the 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship. She will con- 
tinue research in chemistry at the Harvard 
Biological Laboratories under the direc- 
tion of Professor 


by the International 


Kenneth V. Thimann. 
Dr. Helene Marcoyannopoulou, of Greece, 
the Alice Hamilton 


International Fellowship to continue re- 


has been awarded 
search in new methods of diagnostic cardi- 
ology. Her research will be carried out 
under the direction of Professor P. Wood 
at the Cardiology Center in London. 


Three International Fellowships will 
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not be held during 1960-61 because awards 
were declined and qualified alternates 
were not available. The Fellowships not 
being used are the Helen Marr Kirby, the 
Virginia Gildersleeve, and the Ohio State 
International. 


Honors and Awards 


Our General Director, Dr. Pauline Tomp- 
kins, received an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from Hood College in June. She also 
served on the co-ordinating committee for 
the First Washington Seminar for College 
and University Presidents, held June 7-17 
to consider the relationship of the Federal] 
Government to colleges and universities 
and its impact on higher education. AAUW 
was the only woman’s organization to 
assist in the seminar, sponsored by the As- 
sociation for Higher Education and fi- 
nanced by the Danforth Foundation 


President Anna L. Rose Hawkes, at the 


invitation of the Governor’s Committee 


A 


WELL-PLANNED 
GIFT IS... 


e Worth more to your 
university or college. 


e More economical for you. 


One of Estate Plannir 
would be id to explain to vou 


~ } 
P 1 
economical 


prising] vour gift can be. 


The 


First 


Serming more 
people more 
ways than 
ohn ities Pennsylvania 
Phauadel phia 

baat Banking 1 Trust Company 


Bonking Since 1782 





n the Ver- 
mont Conference on Aging August 24-25. 

Other recent AAUW recipients of hon- 
orary LL.D.’s are Anne Pannell, President 
of Sweet Briar College and former Chair- 
man of the International Relations Com- 
mittee, from the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, and Nancy 
Duke Lewis, former Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, from Wheaton College 

Dr. Rosamond Boyd, former Board 
member and former Chairman of the Sta 


on Aging, Was a parlicipal 


tus of Women Committee, has accepted an 
invitation to serve on the National Wom 


en’s Planning Committee of the Japan 
International Christian University Foun- 
dation. Dr. Boyd is Chairman of the So 
ciology Department at Converse College 

The Fellowships unit just completed by 
the North Atlantic 
named for a past President of the Associa 
Dr. Althea Hottel. The 
starting a new unit, which will be named 
in honor of President Hawkes 

Dorothy Robins, Staff Associate in In 
ternational Relations, received a Ph.D 
degree from New York University at its 


June Convocation. She was re 


Region has been 


tion, Region is 


elected this 
spring to the Executive Committee of the 
United States Committee for the UN 
AAUW’s Staff Associate in Higher Edu 
cation, Dr. Eleanor Dolan, is working on a 
report of college and university enrollment 
and dropouts for the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion at their special request and by ar 


rangement with AAUW, as a service to 
higher education. 

fimerican Education W eek. 

Branches may wish to participate in 


\merican Education Week, November 6 
ihrough November 12, by helping to bring 
the education story in general 
particular, AAUW 


to the fore in their own com 


and, ith 
objectives for our 
schools 
munities. 
This year’s theme is “Strengthen Schools 
for the Sixties.”’ The following dail topi 
have been selected: Sunday , Nov 


‘Serious Students: 


ember 6 


Stronger Schools”: 


Monday 


Sch« »¢ Is o3 : Tues lay 


‘Interested Parents: Stronger 
‘**Able Board Mem- 
bers: Stronger Schools”’; Wednesday 
“Quality Teachers: Stronger Schools”’: 
Thursday ‘““Ample Funds: Stronger 
Schools”’; Friday Challenging Curric- 
ulum: Schools”; Saturday 
“Lifelong Learners: Stronger Schools.” 


Stronger 


Corrections Late and Soon 


On page 233 of the May Journat, the 
sentence *‘ Now by ‘dream and nightmare’ 
is really meant the realm of imagination, 
of which there is only one expression # 
should read “* Now by ‘dream and night- 
mare’ is really meant the realm of imagi- 
nation, of which this is only one expres- 
And it is reported that in the 
October issue of a year ago the Byron 
Allen Moore Named Gift to Fellowships 
San Pedro, Cal.) was erroneously listed as 


Byron Allen Fell 


sion 


Honorary Life Members 


By vote of the 1959 convention, a member 
who has paid Association dues continu- 
ously for fifty years automatically be- 
comes a Life Member, thereafter exempt 
from dues 

Since the May JourNAL went to press, 
thenamesof thirty-nine more Honorary Life 


Members of AAUW have been received: 


Mrs. George L. Armstrong, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs 


Adele Humphrey, Chula Vista, Cal.; Miss Estelle 
Young, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. Tadini Bacigolupi, 
Mrs. Edward E. Brownell, Mrs. George Child, 
Mrs. Charles Falk, Mrs. Adolphus E. Graupner, 


Miss Teresa Hess, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Mrs 
Ernest J. Mott, Mrs. Edwin Newhall, Miss Emma 
Noonan, Miss Lucille Otto, and Mrs. Albert Taylor, 
Cal.; Mrs. Hazle Buck Ewing, 
Bloomington, Ind Mrs. Chester Woodward, 
lopeka, Kan.; Miss Mabel Lavania Earle, Boston, 


San Francisco, 


Mass.; Miss Minnie L. Baird, Lee, Mass.; Mrs 
Oakes Ames, North Easton, Mass.: Mrs. Arthur 
W. Coolidge, Reading, Mass.; Miss Helen F 
Bridges, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. J. C. Parrish, 


Vandalia, Mo.; Mrs. E. L. Overhold, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. Louis Mennel, Miss Sophia Refior, 
Miss Barbara Grace Spayd, and Mrs. Joseph FE. 
Withrow, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Ormond H. Paddock 
Rossford, Ohio; Miss Katherine Arnold, Mrs. 
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Homans Cooper, Mrs. Robert L. Donald, Mrs. For 
Mrs Crage Haselton, and Mrs G A 
Johnson, Portland, Ore.; Miss Jennie Rinter Beale, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Elizabeth G. Hoyt, Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Miss Lucy Prichard and Mrs. J. P 
Woods, Huntington, W. Va. 


rest 5. 


Fisher, 


Dr. Bragdon in Florida 


Dr. Helen Bragdon can now be reached at 


631 Lake Avenue, Maitland, Florida. Dr 
Bragdon wrote the AAUW Board of Di 
rectors, at its June meeting, thanking 


them for the 
the Kansas City 
that her trip around the world 
riched everywhere by her IFUW contacts 


iven her al 


She 


book of letters Zg 
Convention. reports 


Was eCl- 


Fellowship for Study in India 


Che Sarojini Naidu Memorial Fellowship 
gain being offered by 
Branch of the Federation of 
Women in India. The 
2400 /- 


for study in India is a 
the Delhi 
University stipend 


is rupees about $505 U.S.) per 


year, for postgraduate study or research 
in Delhi University, from July 1961, in 
any subject. The academic year in Delhi 
is from mid-July to April 


Passage and incidental expenses are to 
be provided by the Ap yplica- 
tions should be full 


age, education, 


candidate 
typewritten and give 
information concerning 


and publications, if any; an outline of 


addresses 
personal knowl 


! 
work and 


proposed study or research, the 
of two referees who have 


edge of the 


have 


candidate's who 
their willing 
brief 
after graduation. Ap- 
reach the AAUW Fel- 
low ships Office before Fe bruary 1, 1961. 


expressed mess to be 


consulted, and a account of her 


career before and 


plic ations should 


UN Day 


October 24 is United Nations Day and the 


theme this year is “The UN Meets New 
Needs,” emphasizing the UN’s work to 
better economic conditions throughout 


Since this work ts of such im 


the world. 


ions ot 


portance to the newly 


Asia and Africa, 


emerging nat 


Which are the Interna 
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tional Relations Committee’s focus this 
year, branches wishing to observe UN 
Day in their communities can find a 
natural tie-in with the theme. 

The IR Committee hopes that this 


theme and its tie-in with our program will 
make it possible for branches to for us on 
quality in their programs, to increase sub- 
knowledge of the 
communities, 


stantive theme in their 
and to build a sturdier base 


of support for U.S. membership in the UN 


POPSSSOSOSOESOSOHOOOOOOOOOOO OOS 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 


b x é 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT FRANCES SCHRAM 
®* BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ¢ 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 
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l he 


RIGGS 


ATIONAL 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LARGEST BANK IN 
NATION'S (¢ 


THE 
APITAI 


Resources Over S500,000,000 


FIFTEEN CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


' 
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1959-60 Branch and State Division 


Contributions to the Fellowships Program 





\ contribution of $500, or multiples of $500, to any category of the Fellowships Program may be named 
ited by the donor. These Named Gifts contributed in 1959—60 are listed below 


Those specif ed for the International Grants Program are assigned to individual grantees in order to estab 


to honor someone design 


lish a bond between the contributors and the recipients of the funds, since the latter will be in our midst 
Th dot 


. are used to supple ment stipends Che names of I 


just a 
or to Undesignated Funds 


ire listed 


short time. Gifts to endowments are indicated issigned to Fellowships for American women, 
ranches contributing the gift 


otherwise the State Division is the donor. All gifts are of $500 unless otherwise indicated 


ALABAMA — Marion Koonce Berry (Birming 
ham to New Southeast Central Endowment 
ARIZONA — Betty Leddy 
ARKANSAS — Blanche Martin 
CALIFORNIA — Chico, Huntington Park- 
Hondo, Livermore-Pleasanton, Mildred Gardner 
(Los Angeles), Manhattan Beach to Aurelia » ia 
Henry Reinhardt Endowment, Mrs. William R weer ase 
Eastman (Marin), Mrs. Maude H. Edmonson KANSAS Pauline Henderson Emporia » Par 
(Merced), Monterey Peninsula to Virginia sons, Shawnee Mission, Ruth Stout (Topeka) 
Hall Lanphier Endowment, Palm Springs, Mr LOUISIANA — Naomi Gardberg, Ivy Gravette 
Dean W. Buchan (Palo Alto), Valley, to Southeast Central Endowment 
Anna Ruth Cook (Sacramento), Helen E. Ward MARYLAND — Gertrude Gray Toth 
Re et ea tac, MICHIGAN — Birmingham ($1000), 
Se a ee Detroit, Edith Middleton Gehrig 
ea cee ee ee Port Huron, Mrs. Kate Jackson Hard (Saginaw), 
Katherine Mahaffay Lichmann (San GSE REE 
“an Mateo, Edith Fisher (San Pedro), P 53 aig : a 
MINNESOTA — Duluth 
MISSISSIPPI — Mrs. ¢ alvin Brown 


INDIANA — Flore: 
apolis to Jean Lennox 
Fellowship, Terre Haute 

IOWA — Nelle 


Indian 


Une ndowed 


Fikhart), 


ce Jones 
Kimmel 
Erwin (Cedar Rapids to New 
Din Northwest Central Endowment), May Gabriel 
Des Moines), Lillian E. Dimmitt (Sioux City) 
ripton to New North 


tral Endowment 


Leonore Goodenow 


Pe mona 


(Salinas), 
Fernando Valley), San 


“an Ji se}, 


Dearborn. 


Grosse Pointe), 


( = 
sroup, £1000) 
Leandro), 


Taft 
CONNECTICUT — Dr 


Mary ; McKee, to South 


stam 


ford — to the Anna Rose Hawkes Endowment east ¢ ae Endowny ™ Judge Luc : 
somerville oworth to Southeast (entra 
. — Os evinso harine . 
"oo a Regional Endowment 
smith 
FLORIDA — Mary B. Merritt ati ih MONTANA - Montana State Division to Mar- 
adowed Fellow hip garet Snell Endowment, Mary J. Meek, Billings 
endowet ‘lows 
to Margaret Snell Endowment 
ILLINOIS — Mrs. Roger Adams to Illinois 


NEW JERSEY — Mrs Jane ( oolidge 
Naomi ( Roop 


(Camden 


Williams 
($1000), 


Unendowed Fellowship 
to Illinois 


($1000), Lucey 


Unendowed Fellowship County), Gloucester ( ounty), 


Rebecca Robins Mack (Chicago —to Illinois Florence R. Kridel (Northern Monmouth), Sum 
Unendowed Fellow ship . Anna H Pettec Deca mit (81000) 
tur — to Marion Talbot Endowment), Hinsdalee NEW YORK — Florence Smith Miller (Albany 


Mrs. Keith Preston (North Shore), Dr. Henriette 


(. K. Naeseth (Rock Island-Moline to Marion 
Talbot Endowment), Ora Theobald (South Sub 
Illinois Unendowed 
Brooke Vidal (Western 


Illinois Unendowed Fellowship) 


urban to 


Fe llowship e 


Bonnie oprings to 


54 


to New York State Unendowed Fellowship), 
Lange Gould (Buffalo to Althea Kratz 
Hotte! Endowment 5 Margaret Warwick Schley 
Buffalo to New York State 
Jamestown to New York Unendowed 
Fellowship, North Shore — to Anna Rose Hawkes 


Grace 


Endowment), 


state 
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to New York State 
to New 
to 


Endowment, Poughkeepsie 
Unendowed Fellowship, Schenectady 
York State Endowment 
New York State Endowment 

NORTH DAKOTA — Edith Van Middlesworth 

OouloO Cleveland, Dorothy Evans Lewis 
bus to Ohio National 
Charles G. Shatzer 
Park Louisa K Fast 
Westerville 

OREGON 
Pillamook 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Glenside 

R700), 


(%1000), Syracuse 


Colum 
Dean 
Mary I 
Walker 


Endow ment), 
Dr 


( rumrine 


Springfield), 
liffin), 


Oreg 


ron State Division, Oregon City, 
Mrs 

to 
The 
Martin 


Scranton 


Willard ( 
Althea 
Past Presidents 


Blum 


Baum (Al 
Hottel 
Lans 


Philade Iphia " 


lentown), Kratz 
Endowment 
downe), Marian 


Adeline M. Pillot 


SOL ril DAKOTA — Edna Durland, Flora Har 
to Northwest 
Warren — to Northwest Central Endowment 


mon 


rENNESSEE — Adelaide Lyon to Southeast 
Central Endowment, Cornelia Helmers McGehe 
to Southeast Central Endowment 


TEXAS — Mary Frances 
Angelo, Mrs A. A. Brown 


El 


Antonio 


Sorrels, 


san 


VIRGINIA — Elizabeth Sessums Carson 


burg 


Ly me h 


WASHINGTON — Washington 

to Washington State tuth Kel 
Bellingham to Washington State Endow 
. Katherine M Ty Seattle) 


State Divisi 
Endowment, 
st y 


ment ler 


1960-61 Recipients of Named Gifts 
to International Grants 


Effort has bee 


but this is obviously impossible in all cases 


ALASKA, Ancuor 


neau-Douglas 


MacKinnon (Ju- 


lrer 1 ™ay 


GE, Hazet 
Mercia In undranaya 
gam, Ceylon 
ARIZONA, Arizon, 
Elli Kongas, Finland 
PRESCOTT Marie L 


CALIFORNIA. AcHampra-San 
aptA, Morner Lopt 
Placerville BAKERSFIELD, FRESNO 
Bhanchet, Thailand 
GLENDALI ApeLIA M 
Natividad Faustino, 


1500), 


Division, PHOENIX 
Winona MonTGOMERY, 
Uhr, Australia 


STATE 


AR- 
Auburn, Nevada County, 
Dr 
BERKELEY 


SALLSTROM 


GABRIEL, 


and 
Parttraporn 
1500), 
Glenda € 
FULLERTON 


Philippines 
Barsara Crospy (Hay 
Humboldt) Dr 
La Mesa, Ruts Bacu 
(Long Beac h : 
Angeles 
MENLO 
PLEASANT 
HiILLs 
Pasa 
Redlands), 
Han 
San Dieco, 
LIEDING Me 
Dr. Una 


ward), SemMpeR ViIRENS 11 
Haru Nakashima, Japan 
(Long Beuc h . ANN TowNsSEND 
Autos, ApELAIDE Bray 
Stamatina Triandaphyllou, 
Mopesto, Mrs. ¢ 
Verpes-RoLiine 
Cor 


Los Los 
Crreece 
ATHERTON, 
Palo Alto), PALos 
Hind Sedek, Egypt 
dena), Reppine, Mrs. Barry Diss 
Berry Srotrr (Richmond), SackaAMENTO 
nah C. Moses, India 
San Fernanpo Vauuey, Li 
DANIEI 

Vivienne ( 
Hitt (San 
Mateo 
vlon 


ARI 


LILLIAN ( 


SAN ( AR LOS, 
CILLI 
Fernando Valley 
New Zealand. Epitn Asa 
Gorgonio), Epirn Jounson Morris 
Mercia Indreni Savundranaya 


Epitrn F San Pedro), Erne 


san 


All 


(san 


gam, (<¢ ISHEI 
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n made as far as possible to assign these gifts to those 


who vill 


Ana), CLara D 


Cruz 


Roper SINKE 
Lituian GuBELMAN (Santa 
kinson, Australia 
Monica), 
CHeney (Ventura), WaLNut Creek 
le Moraes, Brazil. Mrs. Fran 


to be announced 


DELAWARE. Annie Jump Cannon Mr 
Therese Massart-Guiot, Belgium 
FLORIDA. Jacksonvitutr, Miami 

Schauls, Luxembourg 
GEORGIA, Exizu 
Marie-Anne 
IDAHO. Maus. MM 
Moraes, Brazil 
ILLINOIS. Mus 
Lypia RayMonp 
sart-Guiot, Belgium 
Peoria ° Mrs 
STERLING-Rock 
PEACE 
dalena Cantoria, Philippines 
INDIANA, Fort Wayne, 
Kongas, Finland 
IOWA. 
(Davenport 
KANSAS. Emma 
Wichita), Gract 
Uhr, Australia 


santa ¥ CAPRON 
Beryl Wi 
Mrs. Graypon Hoskin (Sant 
Stockton), IREN: 
Dr 
Whittier 


Evita C. SLOANE 


K SWAIN 


Marie-Anne 


rH Futter Jackson ($1000 


Sehauls, Luxembourg 


RIA ~Low! Dr. Maria de 


Hasweii_ K 
\urora 
Git 


Pascal 


Wi IGHT 
Mrs The res¢ Mas 
Baker WrycKkor 


ORGIA 


Facts 2Np INTERNATIONAI 


Grant (Sterling-Rock Falls Mag 


BEND 


SOUTH 


Cuaries City, Lourse S 


Dr 


GOLDSCHMID 
Paulus, Austria 
Hype, JacqueTTa Downr 


Witkte (Wichit Marie | 


Christine 


Central Endowment, Ada 


» r 
I aso, “an 


Maria 


$1500), 


Hates (Springfield), 





KENTUCKY. Fras McVey, | New 


rk Cit NonrTH SHORE, POUGHKEEPSIE 


ville Dr. Brenda Slade, Ne land (JUEENS Mrs. Nima Geffen, Israel. Dr. Isa 
LOUISIANA. Mrs. J. A. ANvERs Dr. Brenda BEL K. Wartace (Rochester), Mancia JONEs 
Slade, New Zealand laytor (Schenectady), SouTHEKN New York 
MAINE. Maine Stare Divisioy —Dr. Una Nicole J. Deney, France. Wastcunsten — Mrs 
Vivienne Cassie. New Zealand \agot Karner Smidt, Norway 


; ( Jess SHA Srvso 
MARYLAND. Dorotny S. Mattar Dr. Mar NORTH AROLINA. Jessit HANK (Brysor 
: City Dr. Brenda Slade, New Zealand 
de Moraes, Brazil : 
: aie QO. Evizas AMILTON ($2 Aleidia 
MASSACHUSETTS. Lucia R. Buicos — Hind ae - a wn : ee oa 
. Wan rventin ON I 4 wT 
Sadek, Egypt. Karuerine R. Jerrers Mi ae S : ile tai - 


\ te TI D \ Toledo Magdalena Cantoria, Philippines 
nge Agnete Thygesen, Denmar 
» Th ; .EN a W 
MICHIGAN. Fao, Dirxnorr Arrwoon (Ann OREGON. Pavuine Baanpenrzis, Laxeve 
Art :1600 I aces % 100 . Mercia Indreni Savundranayagam, Ceylon. Max 
rDbor iv be sIK ING AM - 4) oO bye a 
i iain M — Ss INE Smita (Medford), Dr. Martua Sprinct 
announcer ADEI I ( ONNELI sento 3 
HH. I J pt l ( Pat D Salem) Dr. Renoo hKotrajaras, Thailand 
alrbor-St. Joseph), LILLIAN GROSS KIS eal 
born Kirsten Folting, Denmark. ALick Me,vp PENNSYLVANIA. Mus. Sypney Wertnen (Al 
ows Flint | SARAH SHAW HANNAH Lansing lentow Dr Soona Jahina, India Beru 
Fast Lansing Dr. Christine Paulus. Austri LEHEM, MiLtprep Van Dusen Eric Dr 


Nina Lorenz (Manistee), Upper PENINSt Renoo Kotrajaras, Thailand. Frankuin County 
Mrs. Inge Agnete Thygesen. Denmar Michi Takahashi, Japan. ELeventn GLen 


SID serv] Wil IsOor ustralia ARRISBURG 
MINNESOTA. Exizasera Wattace (Minn s—! inson, Australia. Hanaisnt 


: Ruspy May Parks Philadelphia), Prrrspurcu 
ipolis $1500) — Jaya lyer, India. James Mi P . 
: , Annaline Lubbe, South Africa. Dr. Priva 
GOWAN Minneapolis), CAROLINE SAUNDERS . 

. KHANJANASTHITI (Reading Mrs. Inge Agnets« 
LINDEKE st Paul Dr Frederika Qual TI D : 

. ivgesen, enmark 

Netherlands 


. 8) OLINA. Mai VILSON rEl 
ISGOUBI. Se. Loum— Kirsten Foltine, D SOUTH CAROLINA. Many Wa Gi 
k Marie- Anne Schauls, Luxe bourg 
mar 


MONTANA. Leta K. Hovtcuixs 1D Bel TENNESSEE. Exuizaseru Davis, Marie Wuirr 
7} Kirsten Folting, Denmarl 
Espino Cubatit, Philippine rEXA ' 
tut CODDINGTON GrERDIN Jallas 
NEBRASKA. Dr. Lovise Pounp (81000 > eee net SSD Sone 


; Dr. Soona Jahina, India. BeuLan ¢ Bapat 
Mrs. Frovydis Dietrichson, Norway Port Arthur Hind Sadek. Egypt GLADYS 

NEVADA. Mus. H. W SAWYER LD SOOT Hicks NEWMAN Lr Parttraporn Bhanchet 
Jahina, India lhailand 

NEW JERSEY. Acva A. Preston, Mrs. Mario VIRGINIA, E. Manion Serra (31000 Amy S 
WINCHESTER Jersey Shore Nicole J. Dene Lamkin (Arlington), Noran Fraser (Charlottes 
France. HeLen Scuerrr Tayo Bloomfiel ville), Hampron Mrs. Aagot Karner Smidt 
THeuma ParxinsonSnarpe(CumberlandCounty), Norway. Cuerry Norrincuam (Norfolk), Roa 
Laura E. Hannans (Essex County), Tue C . 


W 7 M i NOKE Mi hi Takahashi, Japan 

G oO v's CLUB o INTCLAIR y 

ee eee WASHINGTON. Exvexssunc — Dr. Una Vivi 
Belen Espino Cabatit, Philippines. Morristow 
ae ~ raniBctage - mN ae Vall enne Cassie, New Zealand. Heten M. Were 
C1 we Cc , * ; se sd Nort a B we Seattle Michi Takahashi, Japan. Mrs. Home: 

sARA ARR STALLARD orthwest ergel ‘ . oe 

Mrs Froydis Dietric hsor Norwa R rH Broo : ~ wi : — 1 ane 0 ana — - 
Von Arx (Somerset Hills Annaline Lub neers any: WeEaneem, Aaatenee 
South Africa WISCONSIN. Epona Weicanp Apple ton), Mai 

NEW . ce ( ) GARET ( McMaunon (Green Bay Java Iver 
E IEXICO, Avauine Givs Dr. Sor India. Manrrowoc-Two Rivers, ANNABEL Hvu1 


TON CROWELI Stevens Point) Dr. Frederika 
NEW YORK. Ganrven C11 Vi et |. Let Quak, Netherlands 


Jahina, India 
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SUMMARY OF 1959-60 CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE AAUW 
FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM FROM BRANCHES 
AND STATE DIVISIONS 


li nde siqnuated I uid 
Fe ll mu sh ps 
Endow men 
Old 


16 unendowed E38.000 00 
Named Gifts 34.000 00 
Pooled 2,531.83 
Achievement ward , § Oo 


International Gra 
Endowment: s 000 00 
(Current | ¢ 
Named Grant § 2 O00 
Named Gift 77.000 
Pooled $437 


S83.437 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Information on Association policy, Board action, Orders for publications — 
and the like—DR E Pk ATIO? 

Program cand other matters related to AAUW 
MEMBERSHIP: subject-matter fields —t! 


(1) eligibility problems, foreign degrees, branch Fellowships or international grants applications, 
membership policies, and branch organization — awards, and administration—DR. RUTH ROET- 
MRS. RUTH B. BARNE TINGER 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- Journal Edi tor, publications, public relations — 


vidual membership or corporate membership, ELIZA Publicity —Mk 


failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in Dues, subscription | to ans and GOL, tax or 
officers and chairmen —? R PER . legal questions —MISS El . 


ETTE 


OcroBer 1960 





AAUW Educational Foundation 1961-62 
Fellowships for Women of the U.S.A. 


FounpErRS FeLLowsulP of $5000 

SHIRLEY Farr FeELLowsnarps (4) of $4000 « 
[Lurvors UNEN 
AAUW Genera FeciLowsaip of $3000 


MINNIE Biopcetr Fetvtowsuire of 
$3000, endowed by the Michigan State Division 


OWED FELLOWSHIP of 83500 


CUMNOCK 


Guapys Murpuy Granam Fe.vowsuip of $3000, 


contributed by the California State Division 


ALTHEA Kratz Hotre. Fev_towsurp of $3000, e1 
dowed by the North Atlantic Region 


Hatt Lanpnier Fet 


endowed by the California State Divisior 


VIRGINIA Lowsuip of $3000 


KatHryn McHave Fevitowsair of $3000, endowed 
by the Indiana State Division 


May Treat Morrison 
tributed by the California State Division 


Fe.Lowsuip of $3000, con 


FLoRENcE R. Sasin FeELLOwsarp of 
dowed by the Roc ky Mountain Region 


Marion T FeL_Lowsurr of 


by the Illinois State Division 


S35000. en 


(LBOT RS000, « 


\AUW Genera Fe_Lowsuires (2) of $2500 each 


Mary ANDERSEN FEeELLOwsuIP of $2500 


ATKINSON FeLLowsnip of 


the Northwest Central Region 


BRIDGMAN 


£9500. endowed by 


Dorotuy 


Evraspetu Avery CovTon FEeELLOwsHIP of $2500, 
endowed by the South Atlantic Region 


Martua Catcuinc Enocus Fe_towsuip of $2500, 


endowed by the Southeast Central Region 


CHARLOTTE Dickson Fisuer FeLLowsuip of $2500, 
endowed by the New Jerse y State Division 


Evuis Forp Fevtvtowsaip of 
tributed by the Minnesota State Division and 
the Minneapolis Branch 


GRACE 


$2500, con 


Vassie James Hiuyi Fevcvtowsuip of $2500, endowed 


by the Southwest Central Unit 


MiarGcarer M 


tributed by the Southwest Central Region 


Justin Fevtowsuip of $2500, con- 


Jean Lennox Krume. Fevvowsnrp of $2500, cor 
tributed by the Indiana State Division 


New York State FeLtow 
by the New York State 


New York STATE 
¥2500 

ELLEN ( SABIN Fe of 82500, endowed by 
the Wisconsin State Division 

MARGARET SNELL FeLi 
by the North Pacifie Re 

Marcarer Ler 
tributed by the Texas State Division 


AAUW Genera FeLLowsuips (2 


IWSHIT 
wsnipe of 82500, endowed 


on 


Wiiey FeL_itowsuir of $2500, con- 


of $2000 each 
CoLorapo UNENDOWED FELLOWwsuHIP of $2000 
FLoripa UNeENpowep FeL_iowsuaip of $2000 


Hortense Major Fetvowsarp of $2000, contrib- 
uted by the Missouri State Division 

Micnican UNENDOWED FeLiowsalp of $2000 

Montcitainr (NEw BrRaNca 


Fre_Lowsuip of $2000 


New Mexico-Wyominc Unt 


of 82000 


JERSEY UNENDOWED 


NDOWED FELLOWSHIP 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FeLLowsarp of $2000, 


endowed by the Pennsylvania and Delaware 


State Divisions 
Uran UNENDOWED FeLLowsuip of $2000 


Irma E. Vorat Fe_vtowsarp of $2000, contributed 


by the Ohio State Division 


skAnH Berurmer Fev_Ltowsarp of $3500, awarded 
or biology to 


D.s« 


for research in physics, chemistry, 


women having the Ph D or degree or 


equivale nt 


Anna C. Brackett-Juuia C. G. Piatt Fettowsaip 
of $2000, limited to those in the teaching profe ssion 


Estaer Caukin Brunaver FevLowsuip of $2500, 
contributed by the Helen Dwight Reid Educa- 
tional Foundation, awarded by the AAUW 


* * * 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarp of $2500, contributed by the 
Northwest Central Region of the AAUW, for 
recognition of distinguished accomplishment by a 


woman scholar. There are no applications for 


this av 
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Handbooks for Branch Leaders 


Where can branch leaders find practical 
aids for translating the broad program of 
the branch 
programs? In Building Branch Program, 
prepared by the Ohio State Division, such 
a guide is furnished 

According to the 
material in it was planned to emphasize 


Association into workable 


be wok's Foreword, the 


the AAUW concept of programming in its 
Tran phases, lili luding branch meetings, 
and action. 


*“AAUW 


Criteria,” 


study groups, community 
sections are entitled 
Bases,” “Program 
‘Prescription for Branch Program,” “*A 
Guide to Study Groups,” “ From Study to 
Action in the Community,” “The Branch 
Meeting Speaker,” * Member Participa 
tion Programs,” “Membership Orienta- 
“Ohio Story Fellowships and 
“Capsule History of the Ohio 
Division,” and “Brief History of the 
AAUW and the LFUW.” 


The editors warn that the book is not 


Specific 


Program 


tion,” 
Grants,” 


a set of rules and instructions but an ac- 
count of what branch leaders in that state 
have found to be successful. The book is 
$1.15 from Mrs. George 
Tarbutton, 2426 Southway Drive, Colum- 
bus 21, Ohio 

The Rochester [Minn.| Handbook for 


branch officers and board 


“ay allable for 


members em- 
phasizes qualifications for office and the 
officers. It 
branch policy in relation to Association 


duties of branch deals with 


policy and program and qualifications 


OcrToBerR 1960 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


and job requiremet ts for elective officers, 


standing comm such 


chairmen, and 
special appointees as bulletin editors, his- 
torians, and parliamentarians. It also dis- 
cusses in some detail the function of addi- 
tional committees, such as finance and 
hospitality. 

For more information about this Hand- 
book, write to Mrs. S. S. Christian, 864 


Fifth Avenue S.E., Rochester, Minn 


Educational TV Roundup 


Mass Media committee projects in Sacra 
mento, Cal., Phoenix, Ariz., Des Moines, 
lowa, and St. Paul, Minn., have all had 
as their goal the support of Educational 
TV stations in their communities 

Phoenix’ project was to activate the 
local channel reserved for ETV by arous 
ing community interest in it after six 
years of apathy. After studying the situa 
tion, the committee invited other educa 
tional leaders, P.T.A. administrators, and 
the Radio-TV Department of Arizona 
State University to work with them. A 
steering committee, formed to enlist com 
munity support, was so successful that the 
channel started operations this fall. 

The Des Moines and 
Branches have assisted established ET\ 
stations in their communities through 
audience surveys. The Des Moines Mass 
Media committee has surveyed, by tele 
phone, two thousand names picked at 
random from the phone book on their use 


sacramento 


of the station. Sacramento Branch mem 
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low al 


by viewing programs 


ET) 


and 


bers evaluated programming 


noting their 
reactions. 

The St. Paul [Minn.| Branch produced 
a live program on its ET station entitled 
“Women Who Do.” It featured a woman 
member of the City Planning Commission 
and two other women who discussed men 
tal health and ithe Prisoner’s Aid Society 
At the request of the Director of Tele- 
vision for the University of Minnesota for 
help in determining the effectiveness of its 
ETYV programs, the branch also organized 
some sixty listening and reporting groups 


throughout the community. 


1 Welcoming Hand 


Should I tip a policeman? Must I take a 
gift to my dinner hostess? How do I dress 
for the theater in America? These ques 


more have been 


tions and a great 


many 
answered for international visitors to 
Wilmington, Delaware, in a helpful book 
let called Welcome to Wilmington, pub 
lished by the Wilmington Branch. 


AAUW PINS AND CHARMS 


Both come in sterling silver, gold-filled, and 

in 10 karat gold. The charm, which has a 

link for a bracelet, can also be worn on a 

chain as a necklace. The pin has a safety 
catch 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Order from Headquarters Secretary for Publications 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


Make check yyable to AAUW 


When branch members discovered that 
seventy-five foreign residents and interns 
were working in local hospitals, they 
decided that an effort to make them feel 
at home in the community would be a 
real contribution to international under- 
standing. They mailed their booklet, along 
with a questionnaire (Are you interested 
in meeting American families? In sight- 
Theater?) to the and 
queried branch members as to who would 
be able to 


visitors, provide tickets and transporta 


seeing t 


doctors 


entertain the international 
tion for them, and so on. 

The branch reports great success in the 
venture. Some of the doctors were so eager 
to accept the services that they answered 
by return mail. And branch members feel 
that their contacts with the doctors and 
their families have led to warm and satis 
fying friendships 

Inquiries about the booklet should be 
Mrs. D. O. Niederhauser, 5 
Kast Clearview Ave., HollyOak, Wilming 


ton 3, Delaware 


directe d to 


Information Wanted 


Ilow can your branch help students who 
need for college but 
know where to look for it? The 
Dakota and Missouri State Divisions have 


found one answer 


don’t 
South 


financial aid 


They have published 
about 
Both their 
valuable fea 


and toan directories 


sf h larship 
n their states 


uniquely 


funds available 
directories have a 


ure: Information about locally available, 


but usually unlisted and unpublicized, 


sources of funds, such as service clubs, 


idustry, private individuals, and so on 
The Scholarship and Educational Loan 

Directory for South Dakota was compiled 

by the data sub- 


mitted by the Higher Education commit- 


State Division from 
seventeen 
Editors included in the booklet 


those aids which were reasonably 


tees in each of the state’s 
branches 
only 
permanent, so that it would be useful for 
several vears The booklet 


ships available in South Dakota colleges, 


locally 


lists scholar- 


available scholarships and loans 
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by city, higher education aids for Indians, 
and “other aids,” such as Natianal Merit 
and 4-H scholarships. A one page bibliog- 
raphy of books about s« holarships com- 
pletes the directory. 

The Missouri State Division’s Scholar- 
ship Listing has information on scholar- 
ships available in Missouri colleges and 
universities and two year colleges, un- 
classified scholarships of three hundred 
dollars and more, and library scholarships. 
The State Division collected its college 
information from AAUW Liaison Repre- 
sentatives at the institutions. Noncollege 
information was collected by the branches 
through branch presidents and 
Education committee chairmen. 


Surveys on Aging 


Finances are a concern, medical expense 
is a worry, transportation is often a prob- 
Phese 


the conclusions of a survey on the senior 


lem, many are lonely! are some of 
citizens in their county conducted by the 
Social and Economic Issues Committee of 
the Midland [Mich.] Branch 

The first part of this eleven page report 
deals with characteristics of the group: 
Marital status, living arrangements, in- 
come data, employment, health, educa- 
lion, and medical care. The balance of the 
report deals with “expressed needs and 
opinions.”” The survey was distributed to 
all branch members, the local White 
Aging Committee, 
all county supervisors and City Council 


House Conference on 


men, members of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and social agencies 

Following up one survey conclusion, 
that recreation for older people is often 
inadequate, the branch compiled a Diree 
tory for Senior Citizens which lists “* Places 
To Go”’ (tours, 
“Things To Do” 
community center activities), and “Help 
With Your Problems” 


service organizations and other specialized 


theaters, concerts 


camera club meetings, 
community family 


nursing, health, and vocational organiza- 
tions). The directory was widely circu- 
lated through the local newspaper. The 


OctToswer 1960 


Higher 


SEI committee plans to reprint an attra 
tive, improved directory in brochure form 
later in the The also 
hopes to establish a community organ 
ization to deal with the problems of the 


year. committee 


aging. 

The Santa Barbara [Cal.] Branch sur 
veyed its community on aging problems 
with a slightly different approach. Since 
their object was the first of its kind in the 
area, the SEI committee decided it should 
be broad in scope 


Some 265 questionnaires were sent to 


Books for Young Readers Magazine reviews the 
latest books for young people, helps you select the best 
books—fiction, biography, science, humor, foreign lands, 
picture books, story books—for youngsters 3 to 15, An 
illustrated guide to good reading for young people 
Send 75 cents for fall issue, out Oct. 24. (One year, four 
issues: $2.50.) Write: Books for Young Readers Maga- 
zine, Dept. U-1, 18288 Prevost, Detroit 35, Mich. 


LEARN TO WRITE 


through a mail course licensed by New York State 
University; taught by a professional writer and teacher 


of fiction writing at Brooklyn College 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street JA Brooklyn 38, N.Y 


GRANDMA’‘'S FAVORITES “MODERN STYLE” 


- LD tale) $400 
ATS MS) Se 


64 pages of the best Jewish-American 
style dishes of genuine hard-to-get re- 
cipes. Learn to make chopped herring, 
Matso bali soup, potato knishes, rolled 
cabbage, blintzes, cheesecake, etc. (4th 
printing) DISC. AVAILABLE TO ORGANIZ 
Money back if not delighted 
Write for info. or send $1 for copy 


BEKAY PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Manufocturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 
YOUR TREASURY SHO te 


ou and 1 I r Coastline Nylon 

Hosiery, a quality best selle Supple re sent and 

yu pay only aft ndis nd the 
mer ' : 

ri 3 rned 

writ 


siden TODAY! 
COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 354 — Dept. A Lewes, Delaware 


nd Tre isurer Ma t r 
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ivencies and organizations in the fields of 
education, housing, religion, welfare, em- 
ployment, and recreation. Questions asked 
included what kinds of programs they 
have for fifty-, sixtv-, and sixty-five-year 
olds: who pays for them, and what, in the 
opinion of the respondents, the vrealest 
need for the aging is. These 
file with the 
Council, 


COTMMULILY 
questionnaires are now on 
local Welfare 


they are being used by other agencies. 


Planning where 


Planning for College 


“Time to Think About College” is Uh 
title of a one-fold mimeographed leaflet 
prepared by the Bethe sda-Chevy Chase 
Md.| Branch for junior high school stu 
dents and their parents. It is directed to 
eighth grade students choosing courses for 
heir first year in senior high school 

Lhe leaflet “In 
college, start with yourself”’ and suggests 


counsels choosing ul 
that each student should ask himself the 
following questions: .1m I capable of toing 
college work? Which college meets my voca 
Would I 


home? and so on. It then takes up aca- 


dional interests? want to live al 


demic requirements, financial considera- 


and where to look for information 
colleges A 


books about college concludes the piece, 
which was given to all junior high school 


Lions, 


about short bibliography of 


counselors for distribution to eighth grade 
students in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 


area in the spring 


Branch Meeting and Follow-Up 


“Arts in Our Schools”’ was the topic of 
a general meeting held by the Lake Wales 
[Fla.} Branch which featured a panel dis 
cussion among all the community's school 
principals, student representatives, and 
AAUW Panel 
with currently available arts facilities in 
the schools, the 
courses, and the possibility of hiring a 


members members dealt 


need for additional 


full-time art teacher 
The Arts 
followed up 


committees 
with 


and Education 


the aGiscussion several 


community projects, such as preparing 
materials for use in art classes and in the 


community library. 


Writers, Workshops 


\I re 


rhiitte 


than two hundred contestants sub 
| some $69 manuscripts to the Sixth 
Annual Creative Writing Contest 
sored by the Virginia State Division in 


spon 


conjunction with Emory and Henry Col 
lege, the Virginia Poetry Society, and the 
Virginia Highlands Arts and Crafts Festi- 
Abington, Va. The State Division 
also sponsored a Creative Arts Workshop 

The theme of the festival was “Par 
ticipation Means Added Appreciation.” 
Workshops were held in recorder playing 


val at 


and music, creative writing, and ceramics 
The state Arts chairman. with assistance 


from AAU W members, directed the work 


shops in ceramics and the recorder. 


RESEARCH 


ENDOW MENT 


FUND 


The following form is suggested to those who wish to make gifts or bequests to the 
Educational Foundation Research Endowment Fund 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 


of the 


{merican 


issociation of University Women Educational 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporction organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 
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| ] V.1.P. Shopping in Paris 

| [] Air France Family Plan 
ou ve fA BS e | C} V.1.P. Currency Converter 

| 


from {Quo 


AIR FRANCE 
TRAVEL ADVISOR 





Now you can enjoy a ‘Parisian Holiday’ for 
little more than the cost of an ordinary vacation! 


Imagine! A full week in Paris at the best time of the year...when 
everything’s in season, for only $498.60* complete! 

You get all this: round-trip economy flight, non-stop from New 
York to Paris, on Air France Boeing Intercontinental Jet... first-class 
hotel for 7 nights, with continental breakfasts...English-speaking 
representatives to smooth your way... fascinating tours of the old 
and new in Paris. And it’s easy to extend your Parisian Holiday to 
other cities in Europe. Example: A week in London, all expenses 
included, only $115 extra. If you prefer a longer trip, Air France 
Family Plan fares can save you up to $900 for a family of four. And 
you can view exclusive haute couture fashion showings as the guest 
of Air France. For a limited number of free Couture Cards for fashion 
showings are available under standing regulations upon application 
of women passengers holding Air France First Class tickets. Contact 
your nearest Air France office, or mail coupon today, for full details. 


* Base don 17-Day Excursion Ecc nomy F are. 


Colette d'Orsay, 
AIR FRANCE, 683 Fifth Ave 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

UC) Parisian Holiday Planning Kit 

[ 


[) V.1.P. Travel Tips Abroad 


Name 





Street. oe 





JET 


City Zone State 


' 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
L 









PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Alabama Mrs vari Heal Dea Oo Nevada Mrs Creorge L Pettycrew, 648 
Women, University of Alabama, University St. Lawrence Ave., Reno 

\rizona Mrs. Grady Gammage, Arizona New Hampshire — Mrs. G. R. Johnson, 128 
state University, Tempe Mabury Road, Durham 


Arkansas — Mrs. E. A. Stu 215 Wilkins, New Jersey — Miss Eleanor Woodruff, 36 
Jonesbor Laurel Ave., Clifton 


California Mrs. Neville ‘I Massa. 826 New Mexico — Mrs. Roy W. Perkins, 806 N 
( her Way Ha Charles Strect Grants 
( marae MM Donald P Sv Gri New York Mrs Norman W Hosler, 160 
oer Nassau Parkway, Hempstead 
( ‘clicutl \I (, \ ee, | ; : 
eet “- r North Carolina Mrs. Richard A. Prokop, 
ee ; 102 Vik ul Drive (;reensboro 
Delaware \I B —s~ \ 7S 
me Dri Q \\ : North Dakota — Miss Matilda Thompson, 
ruirne rive inne lmington 3 2 
State College Station, Fargo 
Florida Mrs. H. R. 1 ance, 633 E. Ro 
Sent (rl ‘ Ohio Nir ; Pa il | VW ird 2O06 ¢ ami n 
. Road, Columbus 2 
Ceorgia VI \l; Ville P.O. Box 1177 
Brunswicl Oklahoma Mrs. L. V. Porterfield, 1224 
. South Sixth. MeAlester 
Idaho — Dr. Mildred Burlingame, 1445 Bo a 
h Ave.. Moscow. Ida Oregon Mrs. Carl Brandenfels, P.O. Box 7 
. st elens 
Illinois — Mrs. George E. Ba 330 S. Bel H . 
mt Ave., Arlington Heights Pennsylvania Mrs. Roy Engle, 604 Arden 
Indiana Mrs. Thomas Westfall, Box 394 Road, Pittsburgh 16 
Newb Rhode Island — Mrs. Ralph Gold, 100 
lowa — Miss Glenda M vy. 241 Western Boulevard St., Newport 
\venue, Waterloc South Carolina — Mrs. Holmes W. Freder 
Kansas — D Elean Hoag 1721 Fo I ick, 326 Chick Springs Road, Greenville 
Winfie il 


South Dakota — Dr. Vivian Volstorff, 1311 
Kentucky Mrs. Frank H. Heck, 614 East 7th Street, Brookings 
Main Street. Danville 


Louisiana Mrs. Mak 
East Lakeshore Drive, Bat 


Tennessee — Miss Eleanor Richmond, 1780 
Priche L625 Forrest Ave.., Memphis 12 


J 
yn Ro ige & 


I 


Texas — Mrs. J. H. Sorrels, 1007 Francis 
Maine Mrs. ¢ A. Landry, Hollis Center Drive, College Station 
Maryland — Mrs. Everett Davis, 9913 Con- Utah -- Mrs. John T. Brewster, 3177 South 
iecticut Ave., Kensingtor 2800 East, Salt Lake City 
. ‘ 
Massachusetts — Dr. Ruth Miller, 17 Eaton 


Vermont Dr. Sally B. Maybury, Dept. of 
our ellesle lls : . : p 

Court, Welles! y Hill Commerce and Economics, Unive rsity of Ver 
Michigan — Dr. Audrey Kk. Wilder, Albion mont, Burlington 


College, Albion Virginia — Mrs. W. Andrew Sale, 23821 
Minnesota — Mrs. Harris G. Gausman, Wedgewood Ave., Richmond 


Route 2, Morris Washington — Mrs. John B. Firmin, 2546 
Mississippi — Nrs. Leon A. Wilber, Box 47 155th Ave. S.E.. Bellevue 


Station A, Hattiesburg West Virginia — Miss Mary M. Shirey, 1515 


Missouri — Mrs. Oran Major, Smithville Lee Street, Charleston 
Montana Mrs. R. D. Shipley, 305 Mair Wisconsin Mrs. Herbert P. Evans, 1101 
Street, Miles Cit Seminole Highway, Madison 5 


Nebraska Mis Lucile Ledwit 1631 J Wvyoming Mrs. J. A. Dabney, P.O. Box 
Street. Lincol: 437. Chevenne 








Dorothy B. Atkinson Rood 


N NAMING its first endowed fellowship for Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson, the 

Northwest Central Region has honored the person who without doubt has 
done more for the AAU W Fellowships Program than any other person. The 
1927 national convention resolved to raise a million dollar endowment for 
fellowships. In 1929 when the program was still littke more than a resolution 
and a hope, Dorothy Atkinson accepted the Chairmanship. She set up a 
nation-wide organization, wrote mountains of letters, traveled and spoke tire- 
lessly in all parts of the country. She devoted herself to the idea that aid to 
gifted women capable of first-rate scholarly work was AAU W's distinctive 
responsibility. With a dedicated corps of Branch, State and Regional Chair- 
men, she carried on the campaign which has built a monument to the AAU W's 
idealism and practical concern for education. 

In 1953, at the Minneapolis Convention, when the endowment was placed 
in an irrevocable trust, it was fitting that the address of the occasion was made 
by Dorothy Atkinson (now Mrs. John Rood). With the theme “Fellowships 

Yesterday. Poday and ‘Tomorrow. VMirs. Rood in ty pical fashion set goals 
for the future, saying. “We can do it if we do it all together, if we keep the long 
view and do not permit ourselves to become involved in too many of the local 
appeals that, even though they have merit, other groups can undertake. To 
me, this is our challenge. There is no other group to do this.” 


From Names Remembered through AAUW Fellowships, by 
Ruth W. ‘Tryon (order from Secretary for Publications, $1.00 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make the 
Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give. devise, and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of 
the American Association of University Women 


Educational 
Foundation to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 
said Fund. 





College and University Facts and Figures 


Women and Higher Education 20 cent 
The Community Junior College 25 cents 
How You Finance Higher Education 

15 cent 
Higher Education Legislation, 1961 Free 
Choice Readings of Last Ten Years Free 


The World’s Refugees: Everyone's Con- 
cern, by louise W. Holborn. 1960. $1.00; 85 
cents apiece for ten 

Changing Africa, by Gwendolen M. Carter 
Study guide. 1960. 50 cents; 35 cents apiec 

for ten 


Introduction to India, by Beatrice Pitney 
lamb. 1960. A study guide. $1.00; 80 cent 
apiece for ten 


The Newspaper: Behind the Printed vues. 
A study kit. 1960 


Television erg. in Hagerstown. A 


study kit. Rev. 1960 85 cents 
The College Seine and the Mass Media. 
Address by Wilbur Schramm. 1959 15 cents 
The Role and Scope of Television in Edu- 
cation. By Charles A. Siepmann. 1959 15¢ 
Writing. A studio guide 60 cent 
Music. A way of "feeling into” music for 
beginner or initiated mus ver 5O cent 
Branch Arts Resources. Guide { 

Arts chairmen in setting up programs $) 
Convention Transcripts. Special Interest 
Session, 20 cents; Lloyd demonstration, 25 


cents 


AAUW Adopts Its Legislative Program; 
AAUW Implements Its Legislative Pro- 


gram. Two charts each 10 cents 
Index to Congressional Committees. List 
of selected committees 20 cents 


; 15 cent 


Legislative Roundup. Current new 


Issues in ny and Secondary Edu- 


cation. Leadership guide 30 cent 
Modern Foreign Language Kit. $1.0 
Educational Standards for Children Under 
Six. A kit. 1958 é 
The Gifted and Education. A kit. 1958 $ 
Guidance. A bibliography 25 cents 


Current Issues Kit, Part |. Re 
nferer ces n ¢ nsumer es +] lS 


Aging Kit. Part |, bibliography, f 


ind t xper 
ind pending | siclat 4 + t 1 
pr ct 
tsla $1.2 é 
Social and Economic Issues. Review 
. sram. One free t El chair f 45 ent 


Money Management Portfolio. § 


The Law and Today’s Woman, 
Dale. JOURNAL reprint 2 


The Legal Status of Women. tline f 


tudy-action with informatior laws affect 
na women part larly 14 P + 
Education for Leadership. For use by work 
hop groups and individuals 75 cent 


Investment in Creative Scholarship, by 


+ T cae A c 
+} r r KHictar + AA ba wehir 
K 1 VV y f vv \ WwW [ 


Proaran Fe wshit hairmer $2.0 
thers $2 x 

Names Remembered mare AAU 

Fellowships, by Ruth W. Try 

Acknowledgment Cards. for gifts to the 

Fellowships Pr yram Free 

AAUW Fellowships. leaflet Free 


Announcement of AAUW Graduate Fel- 
lowships and Grants for Women 1961-62 


rree 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS, 2401 VIRGINIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
Make checks payable to AAUW 





